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Vladimir Korolenko 
By G. H. PERRIS 


Author of “ Russia in Revolution,” etc. 


Some years ago there used to circulate in Russia, 
the censorship notwithstanding, a caricature of 
the great satirist, Shchedrin. It showed a man 
of gloomy visage caught by nightfall in the 
depths of a forest; and as he strode, book in 
hand, desperately through the maze of tree- 
trunks, a number of horrid phantoms pressed 
upon his steps. Two will-o’-the-wisps dancing 
in the void represented the eyes of the secret 
police; and even against the blackness of the 
night there showed the darker shadow of a 
gendarme. Yet the great writer never hesitated, 
for he saw a tiny light ahead—the first ray of 
sunshine, and in that hopeful gleam the sil- 
houette of a peasant. The picture bore the 
inscription : 
“The way is hard, but the dawn is near.” 

The haunted night. of Russia’s literary history 
has lasted for a hundred years, and daybreak is 
still but a faint gleam upon the horizon of a vast 
battlefield. It is a terrible tale of broken lives 
and tortured genius; of a passion for truth 
turned into devious ways, and burning the more 
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fiercely after each penalty; a passion of sym- 
pathy bearing its witness even upon the scaffold, 
in the dungeon, and in the ice-bound convict 
colony. Pushkin, Lermontov, Shevchenko, Dos- 
toyevsky, Herzen, Tchernychevsky, Turgeniev, 
they have all testimony to give in the long suit of 
humanity against the Tsardom. So the most 
obvious qualities of Russian fiction are truth and 
gloom—the truth and the gloom of Shchedrin’s 
satires, of Nekrassov’s mirthless poetry, the 
stories of Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, the psycho- 
logical studies of Garshin and Tchekov, the 
wilder note of Peshkov—who characteristically 
chooses the pseudonym Gorky, “ the Bitter "—and 
Leonidas Andreyev of “ The Red Laugh.” Hum- 
our is almost impossible in the national circum- 
stances, and there has been no second Gogol. 
The free play of critical thought around the forms 
of public life being out of the question, the irre- 
pressible mind, driven in upon itself, has taken 
refuge in a minute, sometimes a merciless, some- 
times a morbid, analysis of moral and intellectual 
experience. Writers and readers belonged to an 
intelligent class relatively small in numbers, 
relatively poor, but often highly instructed and 
endowed, shut out of many of the activities in 
which the energy of the intelligent classes in 
other countries is dissipated, and therefore more 
feverishly independent and curious in the only 
sphere where it enjoyed liberty. In these limit- 
ing circumstances may be found an explanation 
of the comparative rarity of the great large-scale 
romance and the frequency of the great short 
story in recent Russian literature. Hence, too, a 
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VLADIMIR KOROLENKO 
certain lack of calmness, impartiality, and 
breadth of vision. It is strenuous, unresting, 
evidently made for food rather than amusement. 
It is uncompromisingly frank, and, as the com- 
fortable subscriber to Mudie’s will say, terribly 
realistic. It has always, from Pushkin down to 
the author of “What is Art?” set before itself an 
aim and test of social utility; and in particular 
it has always held the aim of realising, for the 
small class of the intelligentia, in all its manifold 
variety and potential wealth, the life of the far- 
removed masses of the Russian peoples. With 
the achievement of national freedom the national 
literature will gradually assume a broader and 
more temperate character; as it stands hitherto, 
it will live not only for its specific qualities 
but as an eloquent witness of the boldness, 
tenderness, and vigour of the Russian mind in 
the days of its imprisonment. 

It may be that we shall be able—since at fifty- 
three he is enjoying his full powers—to regard 
Vladimir Korolenko as a link between these two 
periods. He has suffered and his work has 
suffered from the conditions of life under the last 
three Tsars. His stories are generally short 
sketches of peasant and student life; they are 
realistic, analytic. But they belong rather to the 
school of Turgeniev than that of Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky. If they lack the positive and 
active spirit which we demand in our own 
novelists as in our playwrights, it is because of 
the receptivity that so frequently gives an air 
of indefiniteness to Russian thought; and they 
are full of the gentleness which is an allied 
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national characteristic, that larger sympathy of 
which Dostoyevsky said: 


“We have one trait widely different from anything in the 
European—a high capacity for synthesis, a talent for a uni- 
versal reconciliation, an all-humanness, There is nothing in 
us like the European angularity—no impermeability, no stiff- 
ness. Our character easily accommodates itself to everybody, 
adapts itself to every kind of life. It svmpathises with every- 
thing that is human, withcut any distinction of nationality, 
blood, or soil. It finds out and immediately admits to be 
reasonable whatever may contain but a grain of all-human 
interest. It is possessed by a sort of instinct of all-humanness. 
At the same time you may observe in a Russian an unlimited 
capacity for the soundest self-criticism, the soberest judgment 
of himself, and a complete absence of self-assertion which is 
sometimes prejudicial to freedom of action.” 


Korolenko’s life and work are an excellent 
illustration of this thesis. 

He was born in 1853 in Jitomir, a largely 
Jewish town in the province of Volynia. On 
his father’s side he was descended from an old 
Cossack family, on his mother’s from the Polish 
nobility; and this double inheritance, together 
with his childish recollections of life in the south- 
western provinces, is clearly reflected in the 
scenes, persons, and style of several of his writ- 
ings, especially the beautiful and pathetic story 
“Bad Company.”* Completing the course of 
studies in the technical school of the neighbour- 
ing town of Rovno in 1870, he entered the 
Technological Institute of St. Petersburg. For 
two years he lived the life of a hungry student. 


* Printed along with “ Makar’s Dream” in the volume of Mr. Unwin’s 
Pseudonym Library bearing the latter title, and along with “In Two 
Moods,” by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 1892. 
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Having no scholarship, and receiving no help 
from home (his parents were dead), he had to 
subsist upon occasional earnings by copying and 
correcting manuscripts. It was a pregnant and 
exciting time. The revolutionary spirit, which 
has now extended to all classes of the nation, had 
flashed out for the first time among the elder 
University students in the great cities of 
Russia. Hundreds of generous young men 
and women of gentle birth were going among 
the workmen and the peasants, in the first 
place to give them the rudiments of educa- 
tion, and then to arouse them to struggle for 
public and personal liberty. In this movement, 
whose barbarous suppression led to the more 
violent episodes culminating in the assassination 
of Alexander II., Korolenko took only the most 
innocent part. In 1872 he gained a scholarship 
in the Petrovska-Rasumovska Academy, from 
which he was soon expelled for participating in 
a students’ demonstration. He was ordered to 
be exiled to the province of Vologda, but was 
stopped and brought back and placed under 
observation in his lodgings in Cronstadt. After 
this we see him in the capital without any definite 
position, making a difficult livelihood by correct- 
ing manuscripts, and burning the midnight oil 
over his own first literary efforts. These resulted 
in a series of sketches, published in 1879, under 
the title “Episodes in the Life of a Searcher.” 
These earliest writings were not, however, 
included in the subsequent edition of his 
“Sketches and Stories.’’ 

The Government was now striking out un- 
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mercifully at any expression of liberal opinion; 
and Korolenko suffered among the thousands of 
others. He was exiled first to two small places 
in the north European province of Viatka, and 
then to Perm in Western Siberia. In 1881 he 
was called upon, like other exiles who were only 
suffering a mild measure of surveillance, to swear 
allegiance to the new Tsar, Alexander III., and 
refusing, was marched off to one of the most 
desolate spots on the River Aldan in the sub- 
Arctic province of Yakutsk. In this dreary 
solitude, living in a native hut and maintaining 
himself by the roughest labour, the pen saved him 
from despair and decay. In these apparently 
hopeless surroundings he found himself as artist 
and thinker—to what effect “Makar’s Dream,” 
“The Saghalien Convict,”“Marussia,” and the short 
story published in this issue of Temple Bar testify ; 
and when, three years later, he was allowed to 
return and to settle down in Nijni Novgorod, he 
soon reached a foremost place in the circle of 
living Russian writers. It was not at Nijni but 
in the home of a political exile in London that I 
met him, in 1893, then a handsome and robust 
figure, with keen dark eyes and a shock of crisp 
black hair. Later on he succeeded Mikhailovsky 
as editor of one of the chief Liberal reviews, en- 
joyed an accepted leadership in literary society, 
and took a gentle but influential part in the move- 
ment among the professional classes in support 
of the general demand for personal and public 
liberty which began in the autumn of 1904. 

His love of Nature and the humble folk who 


live very near to the earth-mother, his deep feel- 
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ing for truth and justice are shown throughout 
his work; and his sense of the need of a wise and 
patient altruism is worked out in the larger stories 
both in personal and social applications. In 
“The Blind Musician ” he offers us a minute study 
of a mind whose chief channel of communication 
with the outer world has been completely blocked 
from birth. The problem here is a purely in- 
dividual one; and the intensity and command 
of detail with which it is described give it a 
terrible reality. One mental condition merges 
gradually into another. The fresh idealistic 
stage is followed—when the first collision with 
the pre-occupied and seemingly heartless world 
brings about the collapse of this egoistic Paradise 
—by black despair; and here some of Koro- 
lenko’s eminent countrymen would have left it. 
But for blind Petrik there is a third mood. A state 
of “balanced melancholy ” had succeeded to the 
early smart, and this in turn had deepened into 
the utter wretchedness and despair of baffled 
egoism. Where, however, love fails to touch 
this deep-seated disease, the appreciation of a 
deeper misfortune succeeds; and a solution at 
once moral and artistic is obtained. “In Two 
Moods” is not without an equal significance for 
the individual; but it has also a broader interest 
as a study in the psychology of a movement—the 
early phase of revolt commonly though inaccur- 
ately called Nihilism. Gavrik is no mere lay 
figure; but he is not too strongly individualised 
to stand for a type. The tragic death of a fellow- 
student strikes a dividing line between two 
characteristic periods of youthful experience. 
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The first is a dreamland of vast aspirations and 
enterprises, honest and generous, but also unde- 
fined and untried. 

“We were to develop into something quite special— 

altogether new and exceptional people. ... I merely dreamt 
that in me and my fellow-students there existed, as it were, 
buds wherein lay hidden, and ready to unfold and come forth, 
the bright future, the full, new life.” 
Nature breaks in upon the childish comedy in 
her sharp, unceremonious way. Suicide makes 
a horrible sight, before which the inexperienced 
brain staggers. Is life and all its loves, suffer- 
ings, thoughts, resolvable, then, into mere 
physical processes, all ended when a single cog 
in the complex machine is broken? The familiar 
old questions succeed, albeit in a newly real form. 
Every phase of self-complacent pessimism is 
mercilessly analysed; Gavrik becomes more 
and more isolated, and the horror deepens 
till, having repelled his friends and insulted his 
girl-lover, a climax is reached. Then the spell 
is suddenly broken; to the blind eyes sight is 
at length given. Happily there is a contagion 
of self-sacrifice. 

“Now I have faith—first of all in her, next in humanity. 
And beyond these glimmers the dawn of yet other faiths. 
This is the golden cloud of a new mood ; into whatever shape 
it may unfold, my heart tells me that at least it will be life.” 


But Korolenko is at least as great in his 
pictorial art as in his psychology. In these two 
leading characters it may be said that we have 
mental types rather than beings of flesh and 
blood; but in the shorter stories the actors have 


generally distinct and sometimes vivid person- 
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alities. An astonishing wealth of impressionist 
material is expended upon these sketches; yet 
there are so many charming touches that we 
witness the kaleidoscopic review without a 
moment of weariness. “Makar’s Dream” is one 
of the most delightful fables ever penned. Poor 
drunken old Makar is kicked out of the gin shop 
of the Yakut village where he drags on a half- 
savage existence—kicked out into the snow on 
Christmas Eve. He staggers home, and, packed 
off to bed with a clout by his angry wife, falls 
into a feverish dream. He is out again upon the 
vast snow-bound prairie, intent on robbing his 
neighbours’ fox-traps. 


“The moon has sunk lower in the sky. A whitish cloud 
in the zenith shines with phosphorescent light; this grows 
and expands. Suddenly it bursts asunder; many-coloured 
flames shoot forth, leaping across the half-circle of cloud 
which looks blacker from the contrast. 

The path winds between low shrubs. Right and left rise 
a row of hills. The trees grow taller as he drives on, and 
the underwood becomes more thick and tangled. A mystery 
seems to hang over the boundless taiga. The bare branches of 
the trees are covered with silvery hoar-frost. Makar stops his 
horse, for he has reached the spot where all the traps are laid.” 


But his poaching is frustrated by a neighbour on 
the same mission bent. They fight, and Makar 
is again thrown into the snow. He looks for the 
church steeple, but cannot see it. He is lost, as 
well as tired out. 


“The taiga was as still as death. A white hare ran across 
the road, sat down on her hind legs, moved her long ears, and 
began to wash her face, winking at Makar, and making 
mouths at him.... His heart grew heavy. The branches 
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struck him in the face, and the trees stretched out long twigs 
to catch him by the hair and hit him in the eyes and cheeks. 
The prairie became alive; partridges came out of their holes 
and stared at him with their round eyes, and ptarmigan 
rushed about with outspread wings, chattering angrily, and 
telling their wives about him and his tricks. Thousands of 
foxes peeped out of the thicket, sniffing the air, moving their 
ears, and looking scornfully at Makar. The hares sat on their 
hind legs and giggled as they told each other his adventures. 

‘I am lost!’ thought Makar, as he lay down on the snow. 
The frost increased. The last flames of the Aurora played 
in the sky. A few sounds came floating through the air from 
the distant village, and then ceased. 

Makar had died... 

He knew that he was dead, and remained lying motionless 
till he grew tired of it. It was quite dark when Makar felt 
something touching his feet .. . 

The old priest Ivan was standing by his side and gently 
kicking him. There was snow on his long robe and on his 
fur cap, on his shoulders and on his long beard. But what 
struck Makar most was that this apparition was evidently 
the identical priest who died four years ago! He had been 
good natured and kind-hearted during his lifetime, never 
troubling his parishioners about the tithes and his fees... 
never angry, even perfectly happy provided he got his bottle 
of spirits. .. . And at this moment Father Ivan was standing 
before Makar, and poking him with his foot saying, ‘Get up 
Makarushko! Get up and come along with me.’ 

‘Where to,’ asked Makar, sulkily. 

‘Let us go to the Great Taion’ [1.e. the chief, or master; a 
Yakut word]. 

‘And why should I go to him ?’ retorted Makar. 

‘To be judged,’ said the priest, somewhat sadly and in a 
deprecating tone. 

Then Makar remembered that he was expected to appear 
at a judgment after his death. He had heard it in church. 
There was no help for it; the priest was right, and he got up 
grumbling that there was no rest for a body even after death.” 
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On the long journey they meet many strange 
pilgrims. 

“A gloomy murderer slunk past.... The souls of children 
fluttered in the air like little birds.” 

At last they come to the house of the Great 
Taion. Young men-servants in long white shirts 
are passing in and out. 

“Makar was much struck by the fact that each lad had 
two large white wings folded on his back, and he said to 
himself that the Jaion must have other servants than these, 
because it is impossible to cut wood in the thicket with 
such a pair of wings.” 

The reputation of Makar’s village is particularly 
bad, and a specially large pair of scales is brought 
in. 

“Makar immediately went up to see that the scales were 

in order. He did not understand them at all, and would 
have preferred another balance with which he was well 
acquainted.” 
When the Taion came in Makar was at first very 
downhearted, because he suddenly remembered 
his whole life down to the slightest incidents. 
But the old man’s kind face comforted him, and 
then he began to hope to hide some of his evil 
deeds. When he has made the best of his good 
works, the list of his sins is read out by Father 
Ivan. 

“He had cheated 21,993 times and drunk four hundred 
bottles of brandy. And as he read Makar saw the wooden 
scale going down and down; and, drawing near, he tried 
secretly to keep it up with his feet. But one of the serving- 
men caught him in the act.” 

This cheating angered the Taion, who sen- 
tenced Makar to become one of the horses of the 
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Church Elder, reported to be the cruellest master 
in the village, and to draw the police-constable’s 
carriage till he could work no more. 

But at this point the Taion’s Son entered, and 
asked that poor Makar might be allowed to speak 
for himself. 

“ And then something wonderful happened. Makar, who in 

all his life had never been able to say ten words, had suddenly 
become eloquent. He was no longer afraid, and the old 
Taion who had been angry at first listened to him wonder- 
ingly. The priest tried to keep him quiet, and pulled him by 
his coat tails, but Makar shook him off impatiently. Pre- 
sently the priest was listening with a pleased smile to his 
parishioner’s speech, and he saw that the old Jaton liked it 
too. And the serving-men in their white robes and wings 
came running to the door and listened wonderingly to Makar’s 
speech.” 
So the story culminates and concludes with the 
rebellious outpourings of the peasant’s despair- 
ing heart and the merciful tears of his judge. 
The justice which earth refused he finds in this 
moment of tardy revolt. All the mixed shrewd- 
ness and stupidity, the generosity, and sloth, 
and ignorance, the little shiftiness and great 
honesty of the Mujik, are in the picture, the 
cruelty and beauty of nature, the cruelty and 
nobility of man. Withal, there is a warm 
humour, a tone of energy and health and hope, 
that add to Korolenko’s Slav characteristics a 
distinct new note, a new message to young 
Russia. 

In “ The Last Ray ” here for the first time trans- 
lated into English we have the same vivid depic- 
tion of the Siberian wilderness, with its little 
group of unconquerable prisoners. The author’s 
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delightful humour is lacking; but, for the 
Russian reader at least, there is always food for 
hope in such a heroic legend as that of the lost 
Decembrist and his faithful old servant. 

Korolenko has done much of the more sub- 
stantial kind of journalistic work, and has 
written several volumes on social subjects. In 
“The Year of Famine” he describes a journey 
through the districts affected by famine in 1894, 
and also his connection with a well-known case 
in which a man, whom he vigorously defended, 
was charged with “ritual murder.” More re- 
cently he visited Kishiniev, and described one 
of the periodical massacres of Jews in that 
unhappy town. 

A complete collection of his works is still 
wanted; his admirers must be content with three 
small volumes of “Sketches and Stories” and a 
few separate publications. He occupies in his 
owncountry an honoured and influential position. 
He has not established any new school either of 
thought or style; but through much labour and 
suffering he has preserved a rare and most deli- 
cate charm, a steady faith in his own people, in 
their undeveloped power, a tender pity for all 
maimed and tortured souls, a calm assurance that 
only in the pursuit of truth and justice can per- 
manent satisfaction be found. It is a noble 
creed, and rarely in our day has it received more 
beautiful expression. 


English versions of books by Korolenko: 


“Makar’s Dream,” = - - Fisher Unwin. 
“In Two Moods,” - - Ward & Downey. 
“The Saghalien Convict,” - Fisher Unwin. 
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The Last Ray 


By KOROLENKO 


(Translated from the Russian by Mrs. David Soskice. Never 
before published in English.) 


Tue Niusky post-station stands upon a small 
barren stretch of land on the banks of the river 
Lena. The river just there is narrow, swift, and 
gloomy. Miserable huts cling to the bare rocks 
as if terrified at the turbulent stream. The rocks 
upon the opposite side rise straight out of the 
water, and here, if anywhere, the Lena deserves 
its name of “accursed ravine.” The country at 
this point is a cleft in gigantic rocks, through 
which the dark river rushes in savage torrents, 
dashing itself against the feet of huge jagged 
mountains which loom straight and dark above 
it. The fogs hang for long in this ravine; it is 
filled with a chilly dampness; and a grey, 
mournful twilight reigns there almost un- 
changingly. The inhabitants of the Niusky 
post-station are noticeable, even among the 
other dwellers on the banks of the Lena, for 
their pale and meagre appearance, their languor, 
their sts te of hopeless apathy. The melancholy 
whispe1 of the larch trees on the ridges of the 
cliffs is a monotonous accompaniment to the 
gloom and sadness. 

I had arrived at the station on the preceding 
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night, éxhausted and half-frozen. Next morh- 
ing when I awoke it seemed to be still quite 
early. 

It was very quiet. A dim light was glimmer- 
ing through the window, something between that 
of the early dawn and the late twilight, some- 
thing like a still, formless mist. The wind 
moaned through the ravine, driving the wet 
night fog before it. Looking upwards through 
the window I could see tiny patches of clear sky, 
and I knew that in the world without the ravine 
a bright sunny day had dawned already. Clouds 
of cold mist hurried past the station. It was 
damp, gloomy, silent and sad. 

On the table stood a common kerosene lamp, 
mingling its feeble yellow light with the grey 
dusk of the room. The room was fairly clean, 
and the thin wooden partitions dividing the 
hut into little cubicles were covered with 
pages from illustrated papers. The opposite 
corner near the ikon-shrine was thickly cov- 
ered with prints, mostly portraits of generals. 
One of these was Muravyov-Amurski, big, and 
laden with decorations; and near by I noticed 
small modest portraits of two Decembrists.* 
These, I surmised, had got there by some 
accident. 


*In the month of December, 1825, on the accession of Nicholas I+ 
many of the highest officers of the Russian army gathered their soldiers 
in St. Petersburg, and arranged a mutiny, demanding a constitution. 
The mutineers were dispersed by cannon shots. Six of the officers 
were hanged, and 120 deprived of their rank and banished to Siberia. 
They are known in Russia as the Decembrists, and were nearly all 
members of the highest nobility. Many legends are still preserved 
about the life of the Decembrists in Siberia. 
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Lying in my bed I could see, through a chink 
in the partition, into the room on the other side. 
There was a table with a lamp upon it, and at 
the table was sitting an old man. He had rather 
a handsome face, but it was very pale. His 
beard was grey, extremely thick and smooth. 
His high forehead was bare and of a yellow 
colour, singularly like wax. The hair growing 
at the back of his head was long and slightly 
curly. His whole figure called to mind a priest, 
or rather one of the evangelists; but the colour 
of his face was of a disagreeable pallor and un- 
healthiness, and his eyes seemed very dim. On 
his neck were seen signs of a goitre, a disease 
very common upon the banks of the Lena, and 
said to arise from the use of its waters. 

Near the old man sat a little boy of some eight 
years of age. I was only able to see his bowed 
head, with its downy flaxen hair. The old man 
was peering through his glasses with his dull 
eyes, and was pointing to the lines of a book 
lying upon the table. The boy with strained 
attention was spelling out the words, letter by 
letter. When he stumbled, the old man set him 
right with gentle patience: 

“T-n in, g-a-l-e gale.” 

The boy stopped short. The unknown word 
was evidently too much for him. The old man 
came to his help. 

“ Night-in-gale ’—he read. 

“ Night-in-gale "—carefully repeated the pupil, 
and lifting doubtful eyes to his teacher’s face, 
he enquired: 

“ Night-in-gale—what is that?” 
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“A bird "—replied the old man. 

“A bird”... and the lesson continued: 

“The night-in-gale s-a-t sat, o-n on, the ch-, 
the cher-, on the cher-ry tree.” 

“What’s that?” again enquired the even 
passive voice of the child. 

“On the cherry-tree. It’s a tree. The bird 
was sitting on the tree.” 

“Sitting? What for? Was he a big bird?” 

“A tiny one. He sings well.” 

“Sings well?” ... 

The boy ceased to read and became thoughtful. 
It was very silent in the hut; only the ticking 
of the pendulum was heard. Outside the 
window the mist was drifting by in clouds. 
The little clear spaces in the sky above made 
one remember that it was bright day somewhere 
in another place, where in the spring-time the 
nightingale sings in the cherry tree. What a 
pitiful childhood—lI thought involuntarily at the 
sound of the monotonous childish voice—with- 
out the song of the nightingale, without the 
budding Spring! Nothing but water, and stone 
to block out the sight of God’s free world. For 
birds—perhaps a solitary raven; for trees—the 
barren larch, or a rare pine... . 

The boy read another sentence in the same dull 
uncomprehending tone, then suddenly stopped: 

“But, grandfather,” he asked, “isn’t it time 
yet? Look at the clock.” In his voice was now 
a living, an agitated note, and his eyes bright- 
ened until they shone in the lamplight, as he 
gazed eagerly into his grandfather’s face. 

The old man looked at the clock with its 
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calmly ticking pendulum, and then through the 
window at the rolling mist, and answered 
quietly : 

“It’s early yet. Only the half-hour!” 

“Grandfather, perhaps the clock’s broken!” 

“Now, now ... it’s still dark. It’s better for 
us, foolish little one. Look at the wind.... 
Perhaps it will drive the fog away, or else you 
won’t see anything at all, like the other day.” 

“Better” ... repeated the boy in his former 
submissive voice, and the reading began again. 

In the adjoining cubicle was heard the crying 
of a little girl, low and piteous. 

The old man went to the other side of the 
partition, and began to lull the child. The cry- 
ing grew fainter, then died away into an indis- 
tinct murmur, and the little girl fell asleep again. 

The old man crept away from her on tip-toe, 
and then looking once more at the clock and 
through the window he turned down the lamp. 

“Dress quietly,” he whispered, “so as not to 
wake Tanya.” 

The boy quickly slipped down from his chair. 

“Shan’t we take her, too?” he asked, also 
whispering. 

“Now, how can we? She coughs enough 
without that. Let her sleep.” 

The boy applied himself to his dressing in eager 
haste, and soon both figures—grandfather and 
grandchild—passed out through the dusk of the 
room. The boy was dressed in an overcoat of 
some byegone town cut, on his feet he wore large 
felt boots, and his throat was enveloped in a 


woman’s shawl. The grandfather was dressed 
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in a sheep-skin. The door creaked, and they 
both disappeared. 

I remained alone. From behind the partition 
I heard the quiet breathing of the sleeping child, 
and the hoarse ticking of the pendulum. The 
movement outside the window grew more and 
more lively. The clouds of mist rolled by with 
greater speed, now and again torn into ribbons 
in their headlong rush, and revealing wider and 
wider glimpses of black rocks and gorges. The 
room was now lighter, and now buried again in 
the murky dusk. 

Sleep left me. I began to feel dull and 
depressed, as if I were becoming affected by the 
mournfulness of the place. I waited impatiently 
for the door to creak again, for the grandfather 
and grandchild to enter and to resume the lesson. 
But they did not come back... . 

Then I arose in my turn, and resolved to dis- 
cover what had called them from the hut into 
the cold and fog without. I had slept in my 
clothes, and it did not take me long to put on 
my boots and overcoat and to leave the hut. 

I had not far to go. Both the old man and 
the child were standing on the step, their hands 
buried in their sleeves. They were evidently 
awaiting something. 

The surroundings seemed to me now even more 
forbidding than they had appeared from the 
window. The sky above was blue, and the 
jagged crests of the hills stood out darkly and 
severely against the bright horizon. The mists 
clinging to the crevices of the mountains were 
now only long fleecy ribbons, but below every- 
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thing was still buried in the dark wet fog. The 
Lena was not yet frozen, but was already flowing 
heavily and darkly, writhing sullenly in its 
narrow bed, twisting and turning in little pools 
and channels. It seemed as if the river with 
dumb impatience were boiling and seething in 
desperate effort to escape from this oppressive 
ravine into spacious freedom. The cold morning 
wind driving the remains of the night fog before 
it, folded the shivering watchers on the steps for 
an instant in its icy embrace, then angrily 
hurried on further. I stopped short in some 
uncertainty, gazing at the uninviting scene. The 
scattered buildings of the post-house, dimly seen 
upon its little stone square, were already begin- 
ning to awaken. Smoke began to arise from 
somewhere, and a light gleamed faintly in a 
window. A yawning driver appeared, leading 
a couple of horses to the river, and quickly 
melted into the misty shadows below the bank. 
Everything looked dismal and dejected. 

“What are you waiting for?” I asked the old 
man. 

“Why, you see, my little grandchild wants to 
see the sun,” he answered, and then questioned 
me in his turn. 

“What are you? Russian?” 

“Yes.” 

“You did not know Tchernyshoff there?” 
“Which Tchernyshoff? No, I didn’t know 
him.” 

“TI thought everybody knew him there. He 
was Russian. They say he was a general.” 

He was silent again, shivering from the cold. 
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Then turning thoughtfully towards me once 
more he said: 

“A traveller passing through told me that he 
served the Empress Catherine. Zakhar Grigore- 
vich Tchernyshoff.” 

“Yes. There was one of that name.” 

The old man wished to ask me something else, 
but at that moment the child began to fidget 
impatiently and to pluck at his grandfather’s 
sleeve. His eyes were wide open, and his face 
wore an eager, animated expression. I involun- 
tarily looked in the direction on which his gaze 
was fixed, on the summit of the cliff at our side 
rising at the bend of the Lena. 

Up till now this spot had looked like a great 
_ dark jaw, and clouds of mist were still crawling 

out of it. Suddenly, high above them, the sharp- 
pointed summit of the stone rock seemed to flush, 
and the top of a pine-tree and a few larches 
sprang up into soft rosy light. From somewhere 
behind the mountain on the opposite side of the 
river the warm rays of the still invisible sun had 
kindled the stony heights, revealing to us the 
little groups of trees growing in their clefts. 
High above the cold blue shadows of our gorge 
they stood, quivering and blushing in the warm, 
radiant, loving embraces of the first rays of the 
morning. 

We stood, holding our breaths, gazing silently 
at that far-away height, as if fearing to disturb 
the still, solemn joy of the lonely peaks. 

And then, suddenly, with a faint tremor, 
another peak, which had till now been hidden 


in the blue background of the mountains, stood 
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forth, and took its place in the illuminated group. 
Now, more and more hitherto undistinguishable 
shapes arose in the light, and as they boldly 
crowded forward the dark mountain slopes in 
the background seemed to recede still further, 
seemed still mistier, still more shadowy. 

The boy again plucked at his grandfather’s 
sleeve. His face was transfigured. His eyes 
sparkled, his lips smiled, and it seemed as if 
some bright rosy hue were reflected in the yellow- 
whiteness of his cheeks. 

On the opposite side of the river a change had 
also come to pass. The mountains still hid the 
risen sun from our sight, but the heavens above 
them were bright, and the dips in the lines of 
the mountain-chain were sharply and clearly 
defined. In the dark slopes facing us streaks 
of milk-white mist were descending as if seeking 
some resting-place darker and damper. ... But 
above, the heavens were now ablaze with bril- 
liant gold, and the rows of larches on the 
mountain summits formed clear-cut violet 
silhouettes against the radiant background. 
Behind them one felt there was some living, 
moving joyousness. Through the dips in the 
mountain-chain a fleecy cloudlet of fire came 
floating, to disappear behind the neighbouring 
summit. It was followed by another, a third, 
a long shining host. The mountains were re- 
joicing, were alive with a passionate exultation. 
The living radiance crept lower and lower down 
into the gorge. Surely the sun was mounting 
the towering summits that he might glance down 


into our gloomy ravine, that he might beam upon 
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the sulky river, upon the miserable huts, upon 
the old man, and the little child awaiting his 
coming! 

And now he appears! Long golden rays 
stream in glorious disorder from behind the dip 
in the mountain line, and pierce their way 
through the black depths of the forest. Bands 
of fiery sparks are strewn about the dark brow 
of the ravine, redeeming now a solitary tree, now 
a slaty crag, now a tender grassy slope, from the 
blighting clutches of the icy fog. Everything 
stirs and breathes at their approach. Groups of 
trees appear to flit from place to place; cliffs 
start out of the mist and are quickly hidden 
again; little valleys are bathed in sudden light 
as suddenly extinguished. Clouds of mist roll 
downwards in hurried alarm... . 

And for a few moments even the morose river 
smiles brightly. The crests of the waves running 
towards our bank glisten in the light. The 
yellow sand upon the shore gleams in ruddy 
relief to the black spots dotted about it: the ferry- 
boat of the drivers, the groups of people, and the 
horses drinking at the river. Sunbeams play 
upon the squalid huts, sparkle gleefully in the 
windows, and tenderly kiss the pale, exalted face 
of the little child... . 

And now, from behind the dip in the mountain- 
chain a part of the sun’s fiery circle emerges, and 
our side of the bank is also gladdened. It glows 
and flashes in delighted agitation. The sun 
beams upon the different bright-hued layers of 
the mountains, upon the bushy green pine-trees. 

But the warm caresses of the morning were 
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not to be ours for long. A few more seconds and 
the bottom of the ravine had become cold and 
blue again. The light died away upon the river, 
and the waters again rushed savagely forward, 
seething and foaming in their narrow bed. The 
windows grew dark and dull again. Gloomy 
shadows arose like spectres from the bottom of 
the ravine, and crept steadily higher and higher. 
The mountains grew cold and distant once more, 
drawing their misty blue veil about them. A 
few moments longer and on our side only one 
solitary peak was still alight, a waning torch 
above the gathering gloom and darkness... . 
Then it also died away. 

Twilight reigned again in the ravine. Only 
one or two clouds still moved across the darkened 
sky, heavy and frowning. 

“That’s all,” murmured the boy. And a 
moment later, lifting sorrowful eyes to the old 
man’s face, he said enquiringly: 

“Will there be any more?” 

“Nothing more,” answered the oldman. “ You 
saw for yourself. Only a little edge of the sun 
appeared. To-morrow nothing will be seen.” 

“It’s finished, brother!” said the driver return- 
ing from the river. “Good morning, grandfather 
and grandson!” ... 

Turning, I saw that on the steps of some of the 
other huts there had also been spectators. 

Doors began to slam, the drivers returned to 
the huts, and the station again plunged into the 
chilly mist. 

“And that will be for months!” The old man 
told me that in the summer the sun circles for a 
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time each day just above their mountain peaks ; 
but in the autumn he does not rise so high, and 
is not seen above the broad chain. But later he 
rises more towards the south, and then for a few 
days is again seen in the early morning above a 
lower dip between two mountains. Af first he 
passes from summit to summit, but later his 
passage is lower in the heavens, and he is lost 
to sight behind the mountains. At last his rays 
reach the lowest depths of the ravine only for a 
few seconds. So it had been to-day. 

The sun had taken leave of the Niusky station 
for the whole winter. The drivers would, of 
course, meet him on their travels, but the old 
people and the children would wait for him till 
the spring, or rather the summer. 

The last reflection died away. Below, every- 
thing was swallowed by the mist. The slopes of 
the hills were covered by a sodden haze. The 
light which came from over the mountains into 
the ravine was cold, dim, and oppressive. 


II. 


“So you, you say, are also from Russia?” I 
asked the old man when we had again returned 
to the hut, and he had placed upon the table a 
battered old samovar. The boy had gone to the 
other side of the partition to amuse his little 
sister, who had awakened. From time to time 
the sound of feeble childish laughter was heard, 
like the tinkling of tiny pieces of glass. 

The old man began to unfold a ragged table- 
cloth, and after some time answered, almost as 
though unwillingly: 
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“Yes. But it’s all the same.... We were 
born here... . We belong here. But they, the 
children, are not of a simple family.” 

“What is their name?” I asked. 

“What does it matter?” he said, with his 
former hesitation. “Their name—let us say—is 
Avdyéev. That’s what the people call them. 
But their real name is Tchernyshoff.” 

He suddenly put down the cloth and looked 
at me with an interested and attentive gaze. 

“You have read about Zakhar Grigorevich 
Tchernyshoff,” he said, “ was he not a general?” 

“Yes. He was a general under the Empress 
Catherine. But he was not an exile.” 

“Not he. But one of the same family. At the 
time of Nicholas. ... When he mounted the 
throne. There was an insurrection.” ... 

He continued to gaze searchingly into my face, 
but I could remember nothing about this 
Tchernyshoff. The old man shook his head sadly. 

“They say he was a learned man. When he 
was dying he said to his children: ‘Remember! 
stick to your books.’ ” 

He was silent for a while, and then continued: 

“But what does it all matter? It’s past now. 
My daughter married his grandson. His name 
was Eugeny, and that has been turned into 
Avdyéev here. They are both dead. He died, 
and the mother died, and the children are left 
on my hands. I am an old man, and they are 
sickly. The boy has fits. They will probably 
die, too. No trace will be left.” 

The door opened, and a driver entered. After 
crossing himself before the ikons, he said: 
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“Avdyéev, go and take down the list of 
passengers. They are with the Elder.” 

“Very well.” 

“They call you Avdyéev, too?” I asked. 

“Yes. They are Avdyéev and I Avdyéev. I 
used to be a man once, and had a name of my 
own.” 

And the old man, probably the only literate 
inhabitant of the settlement, took a large tattered 
book under his arm and left the hut. 

I could penetrate no further into the misty 
domain of this genealogy, and soon after I had 
left the Niusky station for ever. A few hours 
latter, passing through another ravine, I met the 
sun again. It was low in the heavens, but its 
rays flooded land and river. Its peaceful, almost 
sad, light seemed to me at that moment bright 
and joyful. 


III. 


Later on, when I had returned to Russia, I 
tried to learn something about the exiled 
branch of the Tchernyshoff family. The name 
of Zakhar Grigorevich Tchernyshoff fills pages 
of the history of the times of Catherine, but no 
mention is made of his having been an exile. 
But, waiting for a steamer once on the Volga, 
I heard a fisherman singing a song of captivity 
in Prussia, and of the renowned Russian hero, 
Zakhar Grigorevich Tchernyshoff. The fisher- 
man, of course, knew nothing about the historical 
character, but his song nevertheless appeared to 
be an echo of real events. In the times of Puga- 
chov the warlike Cossack, Cheeka, took to him- 
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self the name, Zakhar Grigorevich Tchernyshoff, 
and the people in their songs have added the 
fame of captivity to other attractions of their 
popular hero: other songs telling of his imprison- 
ment on the banks of the Volga, and in the town 
of Lyskovo. It was this brave and noble warrior 
who called upon the free people of the Volga to 
join his ranks. 

In short, this name, for some reason has been 
treasured in the memory of the people, and even 
among the persons in Siberia, whose life is 
wrapped in mystery, the name of Tchernyshoff 
is frequently quoted. In this way I explained 
to myself the meeting in the Niusky station. 
Evidently the real origin of the children’s exiled 
ancestor had been forgotten, and the old man had 
unconsciously bestowed upon him the name of 
the popular hero. For in his sad voice I had 
heard unmistakeable notes of truth and firm con- 
viction. 

But quite recently, looking through some re- 
miniscences of the Decembrists, I came across 
the name of one, little known, and little men- 
tioned anywhere else, Z. G. Tchernyshoff. 

Then suddenly the meeting of the Niusky 
station arose in my memory in quite another 
light. So, I thought, the old man spoke the 
truth after all. 

However, further research only served to fill 
me with greater perplexity. The Decembrist, 
Z. G. Tchernyshoff eventually returned to Russia, 
where he married, subsequently dying abroad. 
Thus the dark curtain descended again over the 


origin of the Avdyéevs. 
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In vast, gloomy Siberia many families have 
died out in a similar way. From the summits 
of power and prosperity they have been cast for- 
ever into those freezing depths, into the ravines 
and misty valleys. 

To the north of Yakutsk, on the banks of the 
Lena, stands a rocky crag, around which, upon 
the very edge of a bottomless precipice, a tiny 
footpath winds. In the crevices of this rock 
traces of human habitation are preserved. A 
touching legend is connected with this spot. 
Here lived, for many years, an exile, formerly a 
man of high position, who had fallen into dis- 
favour and been banished. In Siberia he had 
lived in many places, and had, at length, settled 
here, not far from a miserable village. He hewed 
his own wood, and drew his own water. One 
day, as he was climbing to his rocky home with 
a bundle of logs upon his back, he saw, in the 
narrow winding path above him, a familiar figure 
standing. It was his wife. After years of 
separation, through which she had untiringly 
sought him, she had found him in this rocky 
wilderness. Recognising her suddenly, he 
turned giddy in his joy and agitation, staggered 
and fell for ever into the gaping precipice. 

I tried in vain to learn the name of this man, 
and the details of this sad event. Cold, apathetic 
Siberia badly preserves such memories, and the 
story of that strong life and of its tragic end is 
dying into a confused legend, retaining its con- 
nection with the rock alone, not with the man. 
Just as cloudy and obscure is the origin of the 
boy I met in the Niusky station. But when my 
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thoughts turn towards Siberia I shall always see 
the dark ravine with the swift river, and the 
dying rays of the disappearing sun reflected in 
the sad eyes of the last descendant of some dying, 
ancient family. 








































Spring 
By LAURENCE BINYON 


In misty blue the lark is heard 

Above the silent homes of men; 
The bright-eyed thrush, the little wren, 

The yellow-billed, sweet-voiced blackbird, 

*Mid sallow blossom blond as curd 

Or silver oak boughs, carolling 

With happy throat from tree to tree, 

Sing into light this morn of Spring 

That sang my dear Love home to me. 


Be starry, buds of clustered white, 
Around the dark waves of her hair; 
The young fresh glory you prepare 
Is like my ever-fresh delight, 

When she comes shining on my sight 
With meeting looks, with such a cheek i 
As colours like these flushing tips 
Of shoots; and music ere she speak 
Lies in the wonder of her lips. 


Airs of the morning, breathe about 
Keen faint scents of the wild woodside, 
From thickets where primroses hide 
"Mid the brown leaves of Winter’s rout; 
Chestnut and willow, beacon out, 
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For joy of her, from far and nigh, 
Your English green on English hills; 
Above her head, song-quivering sky, 
And at her feet, the daffodils. 


Because she breathed, the world was more, 
And breath a finer soul to use, 

And life held lovelier hopes to choose; 
But O, to-day my heart brims o’er, 

Earth glows as from a kindled core, 

Like shadows of diviner things 

Are hill and cloud and flower and tree,— 
A splendour that is hers and Spring’s— 
The day my Love came home to me. 
































A Prince in Papua 
By C. ROSS-JOHNSON 


THis happened when His Serene Highness, 
Prince Carl of Barataria, was visiting His 
Britannic Majesty’s possessions in New Guinea. 

He came— Prince Carl—in the Baratarian 
cruiser “K6énigin Hildebrande,” and with him 
was a gorgeous stafi—plump and beautifully 
gilded over its plumposity. The “ Kénigin Hilde- 
brande” anchored off Port Moresby, and waited 
for the British Governor to arrive. Meanwhile 
the Prince and his staff went ashore to have 
some shooting. They got it—after the Conti- 
nental fashion, which consists of blazing away 
at everything, sitting shots preferred. Not a 
bird could be seen around Port Moresby for some 
time afterwards, but they brought many back 
with them, big and little. And they called it 
sport. 

When the Governor came in a little excursion 
was planned to show the Prince something of 
the interior. So the horses were saddled and 
early one morning they started. But the cos- 
tumes of the staff would take a tailor to describe 
—huge riding boots of patent leather or tan; 
waistcoats of pearl grey; tunics, half coat, half 
cloak, of darker grey with “trimmings”; and 
green Tyrolean hats with feathers. Moreover 
around each man were slung knives, revolvers, 
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compasses, cameras, fiiters, water bottles and 
more revolvers, till he looked like an animated 
Christmas tree. The British officials rode in 
white drill coats and khaki breeches, and 
smiled cunningly when all this splendour burst 
upon their vision. They had seen other strangers 
start out similarly equipped. 

The white servants of the Prince were sent on 
ahead with natives carrying delicate viands and 
the camping gear, with instructions to await the 
main party at a certain place at midday. 


For a short way the others could ride two 
abreast, and after he had somewhat thawed, 
Count Bierundonner found in Mr. O’Brien a 
fairly congenial companion. O’Brien was the 
Secretary for Lands in British New Guinea, and, 
when a young man, had been to Barataria; so 
he and the Count found a common subject of 
interest. Moreover in the matter of women and 
wine their tastes were similar. 

At noon, tired and thirsty, after his exertions, 
the Prince heard with languid joy that they were 
near lunch. They soon struck the rendezvous 
and the Englishmen perspired freely when they 
beheld only one native sitting there, his swag 
beside him. Him they rapidly questioned. 

As Mr. O’Brien afterwards told his chum, 
“Those damned Dutchmen had got lost, and 
after waiting some time, the ‘boys’ concluded 
that they must be in the wrong place, so cleared 
off ahead.” 

The Englishmen raved and the gilded staff 
used Baratarian oaths that were eighteen inches 
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long and would sink in mercury. His Serene 
Highness sulked and looked anything but his 
title. 

“Open his swag and see what he has got,” said 
His Excellency the British Governor. “It is no 
good,” and he gave vent to a lurid burst of 
blasphemy—“ it is no good using bad language.” 

The swag contained but a few tins of meat 
and biscuits intended for the baser sort. The 
fowls and leg of goat and other delicacies, alas! 
were miles ahead. Months afterwards in the 
whirl of a Baratarian ball-room the Count von 
Bierundonner confided to the beautiful Baroness 
von Homburg that he would never forget the 
sight of his royal master sitting in his shirt 
sleeves on a log, with a sheep’s trotter in one 
hand and a ship’s biscuit in the other, while he 
occasionally sipped muddy water out of a jam 
tin. 

“I hope,” said His Excellency politely, “that 
your Serene Highness’ servants have come to no 
harm.” 

“Pray God they have broken their necks,” said 
His Serene Highness with much earnestness, and 
pulled viciously at a small red moustache. Mr. 
O’Brien and the native were sent rapidly forward 
to collect the carriers and to see that they camped 
at the right place for the evening; also, inci- 
dentally, to find the “ Dutchmen.” 

Chastened and resigned the Prince and his 
attendants rode slowly on. They crossed a 
stream and ascended a hill, but refrained from 
expressing any delight at the view, as was mani- 
festly their duty. Captain Freiherr von Klader- 
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datch rode under a lawyer vine, and was unable 
to keep his horse quiet. His remarks, which 
embraced the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
were comprehensive, and brought a tired smile 
to the careworn face of the Prince. They passed 
the nipa palm hut of a South Sea Islander, and 
here, by common consent, they left their Christ- 
mas tree decorations. 

The scrub was more open now, and, riding 
over a plain, the party scattered somewhat. His 
Serene Highness evinced no desire to be spoken 
to and rode alone; while His Excellency dis- 
cussed the anti-Semitic question with the Cham- 
berlain. Shortly after five they met Mr. O’Brien 
riding back. He had found most of the carriers 
and the three “Dutchmen”—the latter in a 
speechless and semi-paralytic condition. Joy- 
fully they rode into camp, to find their flies 
pitched and fires burning. 

“I am very sorry to say,” said Mr. O’Brien to 
Count Bierundonner, “that the carrier with your 
tent and hammock cannot be found, but as I 
am accustomed to roughing it, I will be very 
glad if you will make use of mine. I have had 
your things put in,” he added. 

“Impossible, my dear friend,” said the other, 
and went on to explain how being a soldier and 
the son of a soldier, he was inherently adapted 
to sleeping under a tree with his spurs for a 
pillow. But Mr. O’Brien was firm, and over- 
ruled the Count’s objections. They entered the 
small fly. 

“You see,” said O’Brien, pointing to the tightly 
stretched hammock swung about three feet 
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from the ground, “I will sleep just beneath 
you.” 

There was a sudden commotion in the camp, 
and the two men ran out. The Governor’s valet 
rushed up. “The Prince!” he gasped. “Have 
you seen him? He is lost—the Prince!” and he 
vanished into the dusk like one possessed. 

It was strange that the principal figure should 
get lost without any one noticing it, but being in 
a bad temper no one had felt particularly anxious 
to go near him, and each concluded that he was 
with the other. 

His Excellency hurried along the path. It 
was a trying moment for him, and his prophetic 
eye saw international trouble in the near future. 

“Follow me,” he said. He had already sent 
the natives out in different directions, and the 
camp was resounding with the crack of rifle and 
gun to the unspeakable delight of small native 
boys. They wandered through the bush for 
nearly an hour. Then they suddenly found 
him. 

There was a glimmer ahead from a hut in a 
small clearing. “Alec’s place,” said the Gover- 
nor. “He might know something.” 

They pushed open the door and entered. 
There was a flaring lamp in the dirty room. In 
one corner, gazing blankly at a figure at the 
rickety table, stood Alec—a negro from the 
Mauritius. Over his shoulder peered his Papuan 
wife and Jimmy Japan, while Mac, a half caste, 
stood on one bare foot and thoughtfully scratched 
his woolly poll. Seated on the table, dismally 
sucking two feet of sugar cane, and glaring at 
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his hosts, was the Prince. His shirt was in 
rags and his face was scratched and dirty, while 
two little pigs rubbed themselves grunting 
against his spurs. But to His Excellency he 
looked like a cherub from Heaven. He stepped 
forward eagerly. 

“We thought your Serene Highness "—— 

“Would like something to eat,” snapped the 
other. 

Twenty minutes later a very dishevelled and 
exhausted heir-apparent was helped into camp. 
He had gone through enough to tire a man— 
not to mention a Prince. 


Dinner was over and the Prince seemed re- 
covering. On the bank of the river O’Brien was 
in earnest conversation with the native corporal. 

“This place,” said O’Brien to the Count Bierun- 
donner, who strolled up, “this place is the very 
devil for alligators.” 

“Du lieber Gott!” ejaculated the latter piously. 

“Yes; but you are all right in your hammock, 
you know. It’s worse for me on the ground. 
It’s only a few yards from the river, you see, and 
they might sneak up and nip me.” 

“What do you propose doing!” asked the 
Count, much moved. 

“I shall put a barricade round my bed; then 
they can only fool round outside and smell at 
me, but won’t be able to get in.” 

“Dear God,” thought the Count. “The mon- 
sters might climb this barricade and nip me.” 
He seemed depressed, but recollecting that he 
was a soldier comported himself bravely. 
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Tired out, every one turned in early. The 
Count watched with fascinated interest Mr. 
O’Brien’s preparations for the night. This 
gentleman had collected every thing he could 
lay his hands on, and built them, like a wall, 
round where he lay, under the Count’s ham- 
mock—boxes, swags, biscuit tins and buckets. 
The Count examined it critically and with a 
knowledge of strategy and the art of war. 

“Look,” he said, “I will move a little this box, 
—so.” 

“Thanks very much, old man,” replied Mr. 
O’Brien from inside. “Is it better now?” 

“Yes,” said the Count, “ yes—much better—for 
me,” he muttered, as he crawled into his ham- 
mock. “The brutes might have come upstairs 
as it was,” and he sank into a sweet sleep. 

“Down stairs ” O’Brien moved restlessly on his 
rugs. He was stiff after the unaccustomed ride 
and the bed was hard. He dreamt that the 
Prince was lost and that he was being led off 
to instant decapitation. He dozed off again and 
dreamt that the alligators were crawling up and 
sitting on his chest (tinned lobster). He awoke 
with a start and a yell. There was a crash— 
then something got him firmly by the arm. With 
a convulsive shriek he brought both legs to- 
gether and put all his soul into one last kick. 
There was an answering shriek from above as 
the Count von Bierundonner, receiving the full 
force of the kick in the small of his back, was 
hurled bodily out of his hammock, and landed 
groaning some yards outside the tent. 

The whole camp turned out in confusion, 
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“What’s the matter?” queried Dallas, the 
Private Secretary, hurrying up with a lantern. 

“An alligator,” gasped O’Brien, who was 
pinned down with two boxes on his chest. 
“Save me, old chap. It has got me by the arm.” 

“An alligator,” said Dallas. “You essence of 
an idiot! Why, you drivelling ass, you have 
knocked over a bucket, and the handle has 
closed over your arm. Get up, you Juggins, and 
I will take your arm out.” 

Then an irate and scornful camp, after having 
told Mr. O’Brien exactly what it thought of him 
and provided for his future in a few powerful 
and well-chosen expressions, returned to its in- 
terrupted slumbers. 

Count Bierundonner, as he limped back to his 
couch, was understood to say something about 
wiping out the insult with blood in the morning. 
But wiser counsels prevailed. 


The next day the whole party returned to Port 
Moresby, and as the “ Kénigin Hildebrande” 
steamed slowly out of Basilisk Passage, Prince 
Carl was heard to remark that he would make 
a good ruler, as he, even he, had been to the 
lowest depths of human misery. But they never 
had much sense of humour, those Princes of 
Barataria. 
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The Green Roses 


By EVELYN SHARP 
Author of “The Youngest Girl in the School,” “ Micky,” ete. 


It happened to be the fashion, about the time 
that I made the acquaintance of the Home 
School, to adore Miss Rimini. Miss Rimini was 
the history professor; and her most enthusiastic 
admirers were to be found in the fourth form, 
where it was usual, on history mornings, to dis- 
pute the right to place a floral offering on Miss 
Rimini’s desk. This was a privilege that carried 
with it three-quarters of an hour of tremulous ex- 
pectancy, culminating, if the donor was in luck, 
in identification and reward. But even in the 
fourth form there was room for heresy; and, 
as I discovered the very first evening I spent 
as a visitor in the Home School, there actually 
existed one indifferent little person among the 
humble worshippers who had never placed 
flowers upon the desk of Miss Rimini, nor shown 
any other signs of conforming to the fashion of 
adoring her. 

“Who is the slim pale child with the inscrut- 
able smile?” I asked of my particular little 
friend, Adela Barton, as I joined her group in 
the drawing-room after dinner. 

“With the what?” demanded Adela, dropping 
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with gladness the worn piece of fancy work she 
had been blackening for two terms and a half. 

I repeated my question, and Adela obligingly 
paraphrased it. “Oh, you mean the girl with 
the sickly smirk,” she said. “That’s Chloe Pym, 
top of our form. Would you like me to fetch 
her over here? She mightn’t come, though,” she 
added as an afterthought. 

“Why not?” I asked with curiosity. 

“Well, if she doesn’t like the look of a person 
she’d sooner walk ten miles in the opposite 
direction,” explained Adela. Not hearing my 
murmured thanks for this compliment, she con- 
tinued cheerfully—*She’s the oddest girl here. 
She came a year ago, and we don’t know any 
more about her now than we did then. She’s 
tremendously clever; but you’d never think it. 
She never opens her mouth except to ask for 
the butter, or something she can’t do without; 
and she hates games, and she doesn’t break the 
rules. It’s a pity she isn’t like everybody else, 
but perhaps she can’t help it. I like her, my- 
self. Most of them don’t. I say, what do you 
do when your silk curls up into a knot?” 

“Who are her friends?” I asked, accepting an 
indescribable tangle of pink silk, fast turning 
purple with use. 

“She hasn’t any,” said Adela. “She won’t 
bother to make them. Why, if you’ll believe 
it, she doesn’t even make friends with Miss 
Rimini! ” . 

“Is it usual to make friends with Miss Rimini? ” 
I asked in my ignorance. 

Adela stared. “Everybody adores her!” she 
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cried. “Oh, I’m sure I couldn’t tell you why. 
She knows an awful lot of history ;—but of course 
it isn’t that. She is horribly strict, and she sits 
on you like anything. We all worship her, in 
the fourth.” 

“Except Chloe Pym,” I observed, glancing 
again at the silent little lady with the clever 
face, who sat apart from the others, with only 
her own thoughts for company. 

“Oh—Chloe!” said Adela, indifferently. “No- 
body is good enough for her. We asked her, one 
day, why she never gave any flowers to Miss 
Rimini—Miss Rimini loves flowers, so we take 
it in turns, in our form, to give them to her—and 
all Chloe said was that she really couldn’t culti- 
vate any one who had a name like white wine. 
Miss Rimini can’t help her name, can she? Her 
great-grandfather was Italian; and that might 
happen to the nicest person. I always wonder 
what Chloe meant.” 

“Perhaps she meant to be funny,” I suggested. 

This was quite a new idea to Adela. “I don’t 
think so,” she decided after a moment’s reflec- 
tion. “She didn’t laugh, you see, when she 
said it.” 

I did not run the risk, that evening, of a snub 
from the girl “who was not like everybody 
else”; but when I discovered her in her little 
plot of garden, on the following afternoon, I 
ventured to stop and admire her bush of green 
hellebore. 

“What made you think of growing green 
roses?” I asked. 

Chloe looked at me with the pale grey eyes 
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that told one nothing and yet suggested so much 
that was hidden. “The girls call me a lunatic 
for growing them,” she said briefly. There was 
the slightest suggestion of contempt in her look 
as she glanced round at the other gardens, all 
bright in their commonplace way with daffodils 
and wallfiowers and other spring blossoms that 
were not green. Then she looked back at me, 
and her face had grown inscrutable again. 

I asked her, by way of an opening, if she was 
Chloe Pym. 

“What else have they told you about me?” 
was the suspicious rejoinder. “That I hate all 
their silly games and never talk about myself?” 

“Something like that,” I admitted, remember- 
ing that nothing pleases what the French call 
the “ungrateful age” so much as frankness. 
“And are you going to tell me if it is true?” 

Chloe began to rake her garden in silence. 
Her faint flicker of a smile broadened slightly, 
as she drew the mould backwards and forwards 
in straight even lines. Suddenly she spoke, 
quite quietly, as though the conversation had 
gone straight on without a break. 

“I hate gush,” she said. 

“So do I,” I agreed. “But I always think that 
we pay for real feeling with gush, just as we pay 
for reserve and dignity with—priggishness.” 

The rake stood idle. “Do we?” asked a doubt- 
ful voice from under the brim of the garden 
hat. 

“I think so,” I answered. “But one cannot 
be sure of these things. One can only guess, 
and now and then one is allowed to guess right.” 
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“What do you mean by priggishness?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“Do you know, that is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer,” I said genially. 

The raking recommenced, rather jerkily, and 
I felt that I had not said quite what was expected 
of me. 

“TI suppose you mean that I am a prig,” said 
Chloe, defiance ringing in her tone. “But you 
think it wouldn’t be polite to say so straight out; 
so you fall back on grand definitions that don’t 
mean anything. I once had a governess—an old 
beast—who did that; so I know!” 

“One has to fall back on definitions when one 
is not given details,” I pointed out. “I am quite 
ready to assure you that you are a prig if you 
will supply me with the necessary proofs.” 

The rake fell to the ground, and the erratic 
little gardener turned slowly towards me. 
“You’d be a prig too,” she muttered, “if you 
heard the slushy way some of them go on.” 

I realised that this was a tremendous burst 
of confidence, and left her to finish it of her own 
accord. She made an elaborate pattern on the 
mould with her heel, and went on in the same 
eager, suppressed tone. 

“It makes me sick,” she declared bluntly. 
“It isn’t Miss Rimini’s fault;—she doesn’t gush. 
And she knows more about the Renaissance 
than any one I ever met, except father ;—but 
if you saw the way those idiots rave about her! 
They grow all the flowers in their gardens on 
purpose to give her; and then they wonder all 
day if she will kiss them, or only say ‘Thank 
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you.’ They’d like it best of all, I believe, if she 
were to stamp on them. Oh, it would drive any 
one to grow cabbages!” 

“It is only a phase,” I said, rather sententi- 
ously. At the back of my head was a feeling 
that Chloe Pym was not to be reasoned with in 
any of the ordinary ways, and it was difficult 
to avoid being sententious. “All these idiots, 
as you call them, are experimenting with their 
feelings, just as you might be experimenting 
with your green hellebore here. They will turn 
into the right sort of woman later on, all the 
better for having made experiments with them- 
selves at school.” 

I stopped, feeling afraid that I might have said 
the wrong thing again to this odd unchildlike 
little person, who was so unlike other girls. She 
did not reassure me by the business-like way 
she instantly picked up her rake and marched 
off with it along the path. When she got to 
the corner, however, she threw a parting sen- 
tence at me over her shoulder. 

“It’s jolly bad luck that I’ve got to stay here 
and look on at the experiments till I’m seventeen, 
that’s all!” she cried. 

I did not see Chloe Pym again until “plain 
needlework evening,” when I was invited into 
the girls’ sitting-room by Adela, not so much 
out of friendliness as from her conviction that I 
might help in the structure of a flannel jacket 
that had been hanging about for several terms. 
“You see, everybody I originally meant it for 
has outgrown it by this time,” sighed Adela; 
“and I thought, if you came and sat near me 
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and pretended to help, I shouldn’t have to un- 
pick it quite so often.” 

So I established myself in the neighbourhood 
of Adela, while she laboriously worked uneven 
scallops round the edge of a greyish piece of 
white flannel; and I learned a good deal of 
the psychology of plain needlework evening 
before the prayer bell rang at nine o’clock. I 
discovered, for instance, that on Monday even- 
ings class distinctions were forgotten, and Nora 
Whitton, classical scholar and head girl, found 
a new level among the fourth form “ kids ” because 
she could scarcely thread her own needle; while 
the biggest dunce in the school, who came out 
bottom in the examination lists with unerring 
regularity every Christmas, was such an accom- 
plished needlewoman that she was allowed to 
work for bazaars. Chloe Pym, who did plain 
needlework as she did everything else, with 
little effort and satisfactory result, sat apart from 
the others as usual, and did not attempt to share 
in the general conversation. It happened, how- 
ever, that the head girl had chosen this par- 
ticular plain needlework evening to get a “rise” 
out of the fourth form, for the amusement of the 
elder girls; and she began by addressing its silent 
little leader. 

“Your funny, purplish green roses are in 
bloom, Chloe,” she called across the room in a 
lazy tone. “Did you know?” 

The girls looked up in anticipation of some 
fun. The head girl never drawled like that, 
Adela informed me, unless she was going to 
“score off” somebody. 
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Chloe Pym was among those who did not look 
up. “Naturally, I didn’t know,” she answered. 
“Is it likely I should know what was going on 
in my own garden?” 

If it had been any one else, Adela whispered to 
me, Nora Whitton would have known fast enough 
how to deal with such a reply from a fourth form 
girl. “But you never know whether Chloe Pym 
is making game of you or not, because she keeps 
so grave,” added my informant. 

Evidently Nora Whitton thought it wiser to 
assume that she was not being made game of. 
“What are you going to do with your roses?” 
was her next question, drawled out a little more 
languidly than before. 

“Well, I haven’t decided yet whether I shall 
make them into jam or not,” said Chloe Pym, 
still working diligently. 

Several gasped, and one or two twittered at 
this. So far, the head girl had not scored very 
highly, though the amusement of the elder girls 
was assured. 

“You’re being awfully funny, Chloe,” observed 
Nora, altering her tactics a little. “I only wanted 
to know whether you meant to give them to Miss 
Rimini.” 

A little thrill ran round the room when she 
said this. The passion of the fourth form for 
presenting the products of its gardens to Miss 
Rimini was a favourite subject for jest among 
the elder girls, who were rather fond of pretend- 
ing to forget that they had once been in the 
fourth form themselves. So while Nora and her 


intimates tittered, the younger children looked 
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up with interest to see how Chloe was going to 
take this sally of the head girl’s. 

Chloe took it quite calmly. “Why should I 
give my roses to Miss Rimini?” she asked. 
“Everybody has been telling me, ever since I 
came here, that I was a lunatic for wanting to 
grow hellebore at all. Of course, if you mean that 
Miss Rimini is a lunatic!—— But I shouldn’t 
have put it in that way myself.” 

The fourth form was glaring at her ferociously. 
But the head girl’s eyes twinkled. She was 
getting her “rise” finely. Besides, her best joke 
was to come. 

“Miss Rimini told me just now that she liked 
green flowers better than any other kind,” she 
announced in a loud voice. “So of course I 
thought ’"—— 

She did not mention what she thought, for 
Chloe Pym had looked up with such a gleam 
in her colourless eyes that even Nora Whitton 
was struck by it. As for the members of the 
fourth form, the effect of the head girl’s an- 
nouncement upon them could only be described 
as paralysing. I do not suppose there was a 
child under fifteen in the room who did not 
remember with discomfort all the jeers she had 
levelled at the dull green and purple flowers of 
the girl who was so provokingly unlike every- 
body else. It was more than bitter to feel that 
She had it in her power, after all, to take a 
cruel revenge. For of what account were the 
daffodils and all the other gaily coloured 
blooms in the little spring gardens at the end 
of the playing field, now that Miss Rimini 
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had openly stated her preference for green 
flowers? 

Curiously enough, Chloe Pym did not seem in 
a hurry to enjoy her revenge. After the one 
exultant glance she had swept round the room, 
her eyes had dropped again upon her work, and 
she scarcely seemed to be listening to what was 
going on. But this, as Adela informed me in 
another whisper, only showed that she was 
saving up to say something particularly biting. 

“It’s rather unfortunate that nobody thought 
of growing green roses but me, isn’t it?” was 
what she finally said in a very demure 
voice. 

There was an embarrassed pause while Chloe 
threaded her needle with elaborate precision. 
She meant her revenge to be an artistic one, at 
all costs. 

“Perhaps,” she went on casually, “I had 
better raffle my green roses. The winner to 
have a smile and three kisses from Miss Rimini! ” 

The head girl and her friends laughed at this. 
They were getting all the amusement they wanted 
out of the speechless fury of the fourth form. 
But they laughed too soon. Chloe Pym, forced 
into speech against her will, meant to spare no 
one while she was about it. 

“The fifth and sixth forms will be allowed to 
compete by special arrangement,” she continued 
in a mocking tone. “Out of consideration for 
the fact that they cannot have been kissed by 
Miss Rimini for quite a twelvemonth ’"—— 

She was interrupted here by a universal mur- 
mur of protest. Upper and lower forms for once 
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made common cause against the enemy ;—and 
the enemy was the small pale imp of a child, 
who bent over her needlework and held up their 
little absurdities to open derision. It was in- 
tolerable; and even the head girl could be seen 
to frown. But it was left to Adela Barton, as 
the only girl present who had any pretensions 
to intimacy with the offender, to rise actively 
to the occasion. 

“Chloe Pym, how dare you say anything 
against Miss Rimini? How dare you, Chloe 
Pym?” she cried hotly. Then she hastily rolled 
her flannel jacket into a ball, and, in the tem- 
porary absence of the needlework mistress, sent 
it, bristling with pins, approximately in the 
direction of Chloe Pym. 

It fell about a yard short of its destination ; 
and the person for whom it was intended did not 
even trouble to look at it. Every girl in the 
course of a school career has her moment; and 
this was Chloe Pym’s. She was not going to 
spoil it by wasting any time over a side issue. 
Adela Barton could be dealt with any day. It 
was only once in a lifetime that one had the 
chance of entering the lists with the head girl. 

“TI seem to be misunderstood by every one,” 
she remarked in what might be called a tone of 
pained surprise. “I \-as under the impression 
that I was paying Miss Rimini a compliment. 
Isn’t it a compliment to say that everybody 
wants to kiss her? I’m sure you do want to kiss 
her, all of you, don’t you? I thought you’d be 
proud to have it mentioned, perhaps. Of course, 
I can quite understand your feeling about my 
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green roses. It’s such a pity that they happen 
to belong to me, because, you see, I don’t want 
to be kissed by Miss Rimini.” 

I was a little surprised that she was allowed to 
proceed so far as this without interruption; and 
as the last of her ironical remarks fell upon the 
ears of her school-fellows, the stillness of the 
room was so marked that I looked round. 

In the doorway, observed of everyone except 
Chloe, stood Miss Rimini. 

“Chloe Pym, will you go and ring the bell 
for prayers?” she said. “And what is that dirty 
piece of flannel doing on the floor? Oh, it is 
your needlework, Adela, is it? I shall have to 
take off a mark for untidiness from Adela 
Barton.” 

How much had Miss Rimini heard? Many a 
one among her worshippers went to sleep, that 
night, puzzling anxiously over the same ques- 
tion, wishing too, after the manner of worship- 
pers, that their idol had happened to come into 
the room just as one or another of them was 
risking insult and contumely in her defence. 
Their question was answered with bitter direct- 
ness, early next morning, when the following 
typewritten notice appeared on the door of the 
popular professor’s room :— 

“It has been thought ad isable by the Principal 
to forbid in future the presentation of floral or 
other gifts to any member of the staff of the 
Home School.” 

Downstairs, in the girls’ sitting-room, where 
every one met for ten minutes after breakfast, 
furious discussion raged. Not a few of the 
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fourth form were in tears; the name of Chloe 
Pym was held up for execration; I was captured 
by Adela and implored to make an appeal to a 
stony-hearted Principal. Only the head girl and 
her intimates held aloof. They had been sum- 
moned to the Principal’s room after prayers, the 
night before, and had helped to frame the new 
rule. The fourth form naturally knew nothing 
of this; so it thirsted for revenge on Chloe Pym. 
But where was she? 

“She’s hiding from our just wrath,” declared 
Adela, grandiloquently. “Who will go and find 
her?” 

This offer of active service did not produce so 
many volunteers as might have been expected. 
There was something about Chloe Pym that 
robbed active service of half its glory—and 
doubled its danger. So it was Adela herself, 
strong in the armour of virtuous anger, who at 
last offered to go and tell the real author of the 
typewritten notice “what they thought of her.” 

“T’ll come with you,” I said, for reasons of 
my own; and Adela, in spite of her bravado, 
looked relieved. 

We did not have to seek long; for on the first 
landing, where the rooms of the staff were 
situated, we spied from afar a slim motionless 
little figure standing in front of Miss Rimini’s 
door. Just above the level of her head stared 
the unrelenting notice. In her hand, still wet 
with dew, was the bunch of purplish green roses 
she had scampered out into the garden to pick, 
directly after breakfast. 

She did not attempt to hide the flowers when 
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she heard us coming. She just turned round and 
looked at us with her inscrutable smile. Then 
she spoke to me, as though no one else had been 
there. 

“I don’t seem to be very good at—at making 
experiments,” she said, with a little catch in her 
voice. 

Then she glanced down at the bunch of green 
roses, and brushed the dew from them carelessly, 
and held them out to me. 

“T meant to give them to Miss Rimini, to make 
up for last night,” she explained. “I don’t want 
Miss Rimini—or anybody else—to think I am a 
prig. But—I’ve made my experiment too late. 
So will you have them?” 

I took the roses, and I longed, as I suppose 
any woman would have done, to hug the child 
who was so different from everybody else. But 
I felt that in the present state of our friendship 
this would have been a risk, and I refrained. 

“Thank you,” she said, just as if I had ex- 
plained all this to her in so many words. “You 
remind me of some one I once knew.” 

“Your old governess?” I asked, remembering 
a former allusion of hers that had rather hurt 
at the time. 

“No. My mother,” she answered. Then she 
turned and went downstairs with the same 
admirable composure that had kept Adela Barton 
speechless throughout our little interview. 

“Well!” gasped that young lady, as soon as 
Chloe was out of hearing, “I shall just go and tell 
those donkeys downstairs that if they are not 
as nice to Chloe Pym as they know how to be, 
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from this day forth for ever, I shall never speak 
to the silly stupids again! ” 

It struck me, as she sped after Chloe Pym, 
all agog with generous impulses, that the mem- 
bers of the Home School, en bloc, were rarely 
described to me in terms that could be called 
flattering. 











Sea-Songs 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Author of “Salt Water Ballads,” and “A Mainsail Haul.” 


THE sea-songs in general use in merchant ships 
are of two kinds. There is the working-song, or 
chanty, which is sung as an aid to labour during 
the performance of certain tasks. And there is 
the sea-ballad, or sailor’s folk-song, which, at 
sea, is sung in the second dog-watch; and, in 
port, at night, after supper. Both kinds have 
their uses and their beauties, but the chanties 
are perhaps the more interesting. They spring 
directly from the lives of the sailors. They are 
the spontaneous outcome of certain wants and 
certain difficulties. Ashore, where those wants 
do not exist, there is nothing quite like them. At 
sea, where those wants are ever present, they are 
always to be found. They may be heard in ships 
of every nationality, but it is thought that they 
are most common in American, and rarest in 
French ships. The most beautiful chanty I have 
ever heard was sung by a Norwegian crew. I 
have heard two Greek chanties of great beauty, 
and I am told that the Russians have at least 
one as beautiful as any of our own. In this 
article I must confine myself to those commonly 
sung aboard the merchant ships of these islands. 

The word chanty is pronounced like shanty. 
It is applied to all those songs and choruses to 
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which, in times of stress, or on gay occasions, 
the sailor works and hauls. There are several 
kinds of chanty, each peculiarly fitted to some 
variety of sea-labour. There is the anchor or 
capstan chanty, sung when the hands are heaving 
round the capstan, weighing anchor, or warping, 
or hoisting heavy yards. There is the halliard- 
chanty, sung when the topsail or topgallant yards 
are being hoisted by pully-hauly or strength of 
arm. There is the sheet, tack, and bowline 
chanty, sung when sheets are being hauled aft, 
or tacks boarded, or bowlines tautened. There 
is the pumping chanty, now, fortunately, little 
heard, since iron ships do not leak. There is the 
runaway chorus, sung on those rare occasions 
when the crew can race along the deck with the 
rope at which they are hauling. And, lastly, 
there is the Fo’c’s’le Grace, or Pier Head Thanks- 
giving, which is sung over the junk at dinner. 

Of these five varieties, the three most com- 
monly heard, the anchor, halliard, and sheet 
varieties, consist of a solo part sung by a leading 
seaman, and a chorus sung by the rest of the 
watch. The fifth, or runaway variety, is sung 
by all hands; though at one time, no doubt, it, 
too, was similarly divided. The last kind is sung 
or said by the high priest of the forecastle, some 
elderly seaman disgusted with the ship’s food. 
The others join in at the end with the concluding 
Amen. In singing at the pumps the words used 
are generally those of a halliard chanty, ar- 
ranged, like all such, for a solo part and a 
chorus. 

The anchor, or capstan chanty, is the most 
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beautiful kind of chanty we have. It generally 
begins with a single line, sung by the soloist, 
or chanty man, and followed by a short chorus. 
The men heaving round at the bars begin to 
sing their chorus before the soloist has ended 
his line. Before the chorus is at an end, the 
soloist begins to repeat his line; for every line 
of the solo is sung at least twice, so that the 
improvisatore may have time to compose his 
ditty. When the repetition of the solo is almost 
over, the chorus breaks in again, with a rather 
longer and more moving music, at the end of 
which the soloist goes on with his song. There 
is therefore a line of solo, followed by a short 
chorus, and a repetition of the solo, followed by 
a longer chorus. The soloist is invariably a man 
of some authority among the crew. The mate 
of the watch, if he be musical, and have a good 
voice, will sometimes strike up the chanty; but 
more frequently the chanty man is one of the 
leading seamen, a strong man, a power in the 
fo’c’s’le. If a young or weak sailor presumes 
to pipe up with a song the others will often refuse 
to sing, until an authoritative voice puts the 
youth to silence. 

Sailors seldom work at a capstan unless they 
are entering or leaving port, or doing some job 
of more than usual difficulty. At sea, after foul 
weather, when the sun is bright, and the clouds 
are flying past, and the green seas are glittering 
as they topple, the sailors sometimes find the 
topsail yards too heavy for them. The sails are 
loose aloft, and thrash and slat, with a great 


clack of flogging gear, and the green seas rise 
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and race, as the watch tallies on to the halliards. 
The decks are still wet and slimy, and the spray, 
like white fire, is still flying over the rail. The 
turns are cast off, and the hands begin to sway 
upon the rope, “Oh, bunt him, boys,” cries the 
mate or boatswain, “Oho, Jew,” “Oh, rise him 
high "——_ Yet: the yard will not budge; there 
may be ice in the blocks, or the men may be over- 
worn. The halliards are taken to the deck 
capstan, and the bars are shipped. A boy seizes 
the halliard-end, and prepares to haul in on the 
slack. “Heave now,” cries the mate. “Heave 
now; heave and pawl.” The men heave with 
a will. The little iron pawls, or patent catches, 
which keep the capstan from revolving in the 
wrong direction, begin to click and clatter, as 
they pass over their sprockets. The rope creaks 
and grunts as the strain comes upon it, and the 
yard very slowly begins to move up the mast. 
“Start a song there, one of you,” says the mate, 
“you’re heaving still, like a lot of soldiers.” 
Then someone, as he heaves, pipes up a capstan 
chanty, and the rest join in. The work goes the 
merrier for it; the yard travels to the mast-head 
in a few minutes; and the watch are sorry 
when the bars are unshipped. There are many 
capstan chanties, many of them very beautiful. 
The words are generally nonsense, or worse. 
One can take no pleasure in any of them for their 
literary merit. But the music is often of great 
beauty. One of the best, and most popular, 
capstan chanties is that known as “Sebastopol.” 
The words are, if anything, rather better than 
most. The tune is excellent and stirring. It 
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moves to quicker time than most capstan 
chanties. 


The Chantyman. The Crimee war is over now. 


The Sailors. Sebastopol is taken. 
The Chantyman. The Crimee war is over now. 
The Sailors. Sebastopol is taken. 


So sing, Cheer, boys, cheer, 
Sebastopol is taken : 

And sing, Cheer, boys, cheer, 
Old England gained the day. 


The Chantyman. The Rooshans they was put to fly. 


The Sailors. Sebastopol is taken. 
The Chantyman. The Rooshans they was put to fly. 
The Sailors. Sebastopol is taken. 


So sing, Cheer, boys, cheer, ete. 


Another beautiful capstan chanty is “The Maid 
of Amsterdam.” The words of the solo are 
scarcely fitted for quotation, but those who wish 
to know what they are like may consult Thomas 
Heywood’s play of “ Valentinian,” where a song 
almost identical, is given at length. The tune 
of this chanty is singularly fine, but I am told 
that it is almost certainly more modern than 
the words sung to it. 


A-ROVING. 
Allegretto. 
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The Chantyman. In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid. 
The Sailors. Mark well what I do say. 
The Chantyman. In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid, 

In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid. 
The Sailors. And I'll go no more a-roving 

With you, fair maid. 

A-roving, a-roving, 

Since roving’s been my ru-i-n, 

Ill go no more a-roving 

With you, fair maid. 


No chanties are sung with such a gusto as those 
with which the crew get their anchors on leaving 
port for home. When all the hatches are on, and 
covered with tarpaulin; when the sails are all 


bent, and the house-flag slats at the truck, and 
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the ensign, a stream of scarlet, flies astern; it 
is then that the sailors burst out a-singing in 
their best style. In many foreign ports, it is 
the custom to cheer the homeward bound ship 
as she gets her anchor. Each ship in port sends 
aman, or two men, to help in the work of 
heaving in, and making sail. As the anchor 
comes home, each ship cheers her, in turn, as a 
sort of sea-farewell, and wishing of God-speed. 
The ship so cheered replies to each greeting with 
a single cheer. It is fine, on such an occasion, 
to be at the capstan, on the forecastle-head, 
making one of a chorus. The noise of the cheer- 
ing comes over the water very pleasantly. The 
sight of so many ships’ companies, standing on 
the fife rails, waving their hats as they shout, 
is stirring and salutary. If, at such a time, one 
is aloft, loosing the casting sails, one notices a 
strange thing. All the bass voices seem to get 
together upon a single capstan bar, and all the 
other voices group together in the same way; 
and the effect, as the men heave round, is very 
curious. I remember a barque sailing for home 
from one of the Western ports. I was aboard 
her, doing some work, I forget exactly what, 
just below the fore-rigging, and the effect of these 
differing voices, now drawing near and ringing 
out, then passing by, and changing, and fading, 
was one of strange beauty. It was beautiful 
as much for its stately rhythm as for its music. 
It was like watching some beautiful dance in 
which the dancers sang as they moved slowly. 
The song they were singing was the old, haunt- 
ing pathetic chanty of the Rio Grande. As it 
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was sung that sunny morning, under the hills, 
to the sound of the surf and the cheering sailors, 
its poor ballad took to itself the nobility of great 
poetry. One remembered it, as a supremely 
lovely thing, in which one was fortunate to have 
taken a part. 


AWAY FOR RIO. 
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The Chantyman. Where are you going, my pretty maid ? if 


The Sailors, O, away to Rio. 
The Chantyman. Where are you going, my pretty maid ? 
The Sailors. O, we’re bound to the Rio Grande. 


O, away to Rio, h. 
O, away to Rio; i 
O, fare you well, my bonny young girl, hk 
For we're bound to the Rio Grande. 
The Chantyman. Have you a sweetheart, my pretty maid ? 


The Sailors. O, away to Rio. 1 
The Chantyman. Have you a sweetheart, my pretty maid ? ' 
The Sailors. O, we're bound to the Rio Grande. 


O, away to Rio, ete. F 


The halliard chanties, like those for the 
capstan, have all a repeated solo part, followed 
by choruses. In the capstan chanties the second 
chorus is generally longer than the first. In the 
halliard chanties each chorus is of the same | 
length. They are more frequently heard than 4 
the other varieties of chanty, for the work to 
which they are suited has often to be done. It 
has been said that “a song is ten men on the 
rope.” It is strange that a song should have so 
much effect; but no one, who has been at sea, 
can deny that it puts a spirit into the men, and 
helps them to do work otherwise beyond them. 
Day after day, in the Cape Horn cold, with the 
decks awash, and the seas heaving up into a 
dingy sky, the worn-out men gather at the hal- 
liards, to make sail after a storm. The icy ropes 
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are stretched along; the canvas slats up aloft, 
and the monotonous crying out begins, with the 
yard jolting, and the sheets clacking on the 
masts. The men fall back heavily, but the yard 
seems jammed, and the parrel rises no further. 
Then some old man, in glistening oilskins, with 
a quid in his cheek, cries out his tuneless 
nonsense : 


“A long, long time, and a long time ago.” 


Perhaps at his first crying out no one will join 
in, and the old man will begin again. Then 
with a shout the hands take up the chorus. New 
life comes to them. Each man puts new strength 
into his haul. The great yellow yard goes jolting 
up to the masthead, with the sail flying over it. 
It is as though a spirit of song had verily entered 






into every sailor. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 


The Sailors. 


The Chantyman. 





A long, long time, and a long time ago. 
To me way hay O-hi-o. 

A long, long time, and a long time ago. 
A long time ago. 

A smart Yankee packet lay out in the bay. 
To me way hay O-hi-o. 

A smart Yankee packet lay out in the bay. 
A long time ago. 

A-waiting for a fair wind to get under way. 
To me way hay O-hi-o. 

A-waiting for a fair wind to get under way. 
A long time ago. 

With all her poor sailors all sick and all sore. 
To me way hay O-hi-o. 

With all her poor sailors all sick and all sore. 
A long time ago. 

For they'd drunk all their whisky, and 

could get no more. Etc., etc, 
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The seamen make their hauls on those words 
of the chorus which have been italicised. 

Some ten years ago that was the most popular 
of all the chanties, but the fashion changes, and 
it may have given place to another. In a sailor’s 
repertory there are many chanties, which are 
seldom heard. The men grow tired of the old 
words and the old music, and do not work so 
lustily to them. The well-known “ Whisky, 
Johnny,” has become a burden, from its frequent 
repetition. As the old songs die out, new songs 
are made, or, it may be, yet older songs regain 
their popularity. I knew a Danish sailor who 
passed his spare moments in inventing chanties. 
He had one half-finished specimen of which he 
was very proud. It may have been perfected 
since I knew him, and perhaps it is now well 
known “from Callao to Rio, by the west.” It 
was not a literary chanty, nor was the tune very 
remarkable. It ran as follows: 


The Chantyman. Oho, why don’t you blow ? 


Chorus. A, ha, come roll him over. 
The Chantyman. Oho, why don’t you blow ? 
Chorus. A, ha, come roll him over. 


“Whisky, Johnny,” one of the best known of 
all chanties, is worthy of a place in this article. 
I first heard it in the Bristol Channel, off Bull 
Point, with the Shutter Light glimmering in the 
distance. I was reeling about in the waist, 
deathly sea-sick, carrying an order to the mate. 
They were setting the fore upper topsail, and 
one very drunk sailor was singing the solo. 
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WHISKY FOR MY JOHNNIE. 
Allegretto. 





The Chantyman. O, whisky is the life of man! 


The Sailors. Whisky ! Johnny ! 

The Chantyman. O, whisky is the life of man! 
The Sailors. Whisky for my Johnny. 

The Chantyman. I drink it out of an old tin can. 
The Sailors. Whisky! Johnny ! 

The Chantyman. I drink it out of an old tin can. 
The Sailors. Whisky for my Johnny. 


The song goes on to celebrate the virtues of 
whisky, and to describe its effects on the 
singer’s relatives. It then tells a story about a 
man, a fisherman, three live lobsters and a lady, 
but the story is hardly worth repetition, and 
there are other reasons why it should not be 


printed. Another excellent halliard chanty, 
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very popular among sailors, is “Blow, Bullies, 
Blow.” A good chantyman, in singing this song, 
will often contrive to satirise the officers of the 
ship, in language as direct as it is forcible. If 
the old man, or one of the mates, be unpopular, 
the lampoon will be shouted with gusto, so that 
it may reach aft, amid the jeers of the singers. 


The Chantyman. There’s a Black Ball barque a-coming down 


the river. 

The Sailors. Blow, bullies, blow. 

The Chantyman. There’s a Black Ball barque a-coming down 
the river. 

The Sailors. Blow, my bully boys, blow. 


The Chantyman. And who d’ye think is captain of her ? 
Chorus as before. 


The Chantyman. Why little...............se008 Siawicionnes 
The Sailors. Blow, my bully boys, blow. 


I have heard a discontented ship’s crew singing 
this chanty to the scandal of all who lived aft. 
The chantyman picked out the weak points, 
physical and moral, of the old man and his 
mates. His touch was light and certain. 

All of the halliard chanties quoted above are 
sung to quick time, so that the work may be 
done quickly. There is, however, one melan- 
choly song, never sung save on grave occasions, 
which goes to a slow movement. I heard it once 
off the Horn, one dismal morning, when the 
sodden watch were hoisting the main topsail. 
It had been blowing hard for a week, but the 
wind had at last died down, and we were making 
sail. A heavy sea was running. It was so cold 
that the water which came aboard was slushy 
with ice. The day was a typical Cape Horn 
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day, grim and lowering. It was under these 
conditions that I first heard the song. I have 
always thought that it expressed perfectly, in 
its melancholy, wavering music, the grey sea, 
with its mournful birds, and the wind in the 
rigging, and the disconsolate seamen on the 
rope. 


HANGING JOHNNIE. 
Moderato. 


mf 











The Sailors. 
The Sailors. 
The Sailors. 


The Sailors. 








The Chantyman. 
The Chantyman. 
The Chantyman. 


The Chantyman. 


Allegretto. 
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They call me Hanging Johnny. 
Away-i-oh. 

They call me Hanging Johnny. 
So hang, boys, hang. 

First I hung my mother. 
Away-i-oh. 

First I hung my mother. 
So hang, boys, hang. 


The sheet, tack, and bowline chanty is perhaps 
heard less frequently than the two varieties 
already mentioned. It is generally a leisurely 
song, slow in coming to the point, and of no 
great beauty. 
is very old. It was heard aboard a Dover trader 
during the reign of Henry VIII. It may be 
several centuries older. 


The best known song of this kind 


HAUL THE BOWLIN’. 
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After last verse. 





The Chantyman. Haul on the bowline, early in the morning, 


The Sailors. Haul on the bowline, the bowline haul. 

The Chantyman. Haul on the bowline, the kettle is a-boiling. 

The Sailors. Haul on the bowline, the bowline hawl. 

The Chantyman. Haul on the bowline, the fore and main-top 
bowline, 

The Sailors. Haul on the bowline, the bowline haul. 


Another excellent song of this kind is the fol- 
lowing, which goes to a tune as little tuneful, 
and perhaps as ancient. 


The Chantyman. Louis was the King of France afore the 
Revolu-ti-on, 

The Sailors, Away, haul away, boys, haul away 
together. 

The Chantyman. But Louis got his head cut off which spoiled 
his consti-tu-tion. 

The Sailors. Away, haul away, boys, haul away, O. 


The runaway chorus is not often heard, for 
sailing ships are so weakly manned that it is 
unusual for any job to be done easily aboard 
them. It is sung sometimes when tacking ship 
in fair weather. The men gathered at the main 
and crossjack braces sing it, as the yards are 
swung, at the orders “Crossjack yard,” and 
“Main topsail haul.” The yards fly about, and 
come home on the lee shrouds with a crash. The 
men race away with the braces singing: 
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What shall we do with a drunken sailor ? 
What shall we do with a drunken sailor ? 
What shall we do with a drunken sailor ? 
Early in the morning. 

Way, hay, there she rises, 

Way, hay, there she rises, 

O, boy, there she rises, 

Early in the morning. 
Chuck him in the long boat till he gets sober, 
Chuck him in the long boat till he gets sober, 
Chuck him in the long boat till he gets sober, 
Early in the morning. 

Way, hay, there she rises, 

Way, hay, there she rises, 

Way, hay, there she rises, 

Early in the morning. 


There are other verses, but the work is so quickly 
finished that there is seldom time for them. 
There is another variety of runaway chorus, sung 
by all hands when hauling in hand over hand, 
as when getting a hawser aboard. It is not quite 
so stirring a song as “ What shall we do?” but it 
is lively and merry. 
A handy ship and a handy crew, 
Handy, my boys, so handy ; 
A handy skipper and second mate too, 
O handy, my boys, away, O. 


The rest, if more be wanted, can be made up by 
the singer, for the least literary person can 
generally produce a catalogue of nouns to label 
handy. The second and fourth lines remain the 
same throughout. 

I have never heard a pumping chanty, though 
I have passed in all from a week to ten days of 
my life, from 170 to 240 hours, in pumping water 
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out of a leaky wooden ship. I am told that the 
usual pumping chanty is the halliard chanty of 
“Leave her, Johnny, leave her,” one of the most 
excellent of all chanties: 


The Chantyman. I thought I heard the skipper say, 


The Sailors. Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 

The Chantyman. You may go ashore and touch your pay. 
The Sailors. It’s time for us to leave her. 

The Chantyman. We'll go ashore and touch our chink, 
The Sailors. Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 

The Chantyman. Before we go we'll have a drink. 

The Sailors. It’s time for us to leave her. 


The Pier Head Grace is not often heard in 
these days, perhaps because our sailing ships 
are generally manned by Scandinavians. It may 
be heard aboard American ships, but rarely, for 
American seamen are better fed than the English, 
and have therefore less cause for growling at 
the food. I have heard an old English sailor 
repeat the following version, as he bowed over 
the mess-kid containing the salt beef. 


First Sailor(in a dis- 

mal tone—solo). Old horse! Old horse! what brought 

you here ? 

Groaning Chorus. Oho! Oho! Oho! 
Solo. To make poor sailors curse and swear. 
Chorus. Oho! Oho! Oho! 
First Sailor (reci- 

tative). I was a Government contractor’s hack, 
Chorus. Oho! Oho! Oho! 
Solo. From Botany Bay to Hackmatack, 
Chorus. Oho! Oho! Oho! 
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Solo. And when through want and sore abuse 
Chorus. Oho! Oho! Oho! 

Solo. I died! I died! I died! 

Chorus. Oho! Oho! Oho! 

Solo. They cut me up for sailors’ use. 
Chorus. Oho! Oho! Oho! 


The songs sung in the sing-songs, or sailors’ 
concerts, have lost much of their distinction. 
The old sea-songs, proper to the sea, have given 
place, to a great extent, to the peculiar lyrical 
mechanics of the music-hall. The old songs may 
still be heard, but they are dying out, for the 
sailor has lost much of his individuality. The 
English sailor is generally to be found in steam- 
ships, making short passages. He is no longer 
cut off from his fellow-men for many months at 
a time. His arts have become more and more 
the arts of the landsman. There is now but little 
difference between his mental temper, and that 
of an average landsman of simple habits. 

Music is the one enjoyment of the sailor at 
sea. In the second dog-watch, in sunny lati- 
tudes, after supper, when the work about decks 
has ceased, the sailing-ship’s forecastle hands 
hold a concert, or sing-song. Sometimes they 
gather together on the forecastle-head, but more 
generally they sit about just forward of the fore- 
rigging, on the fore-hatch, to “sing their longing 
songs of home.” Their repertoires are limited, 
but they never tire of the songs they have. They 
prefer a song with a chorus, so that all can take 
a part in it. If the song have no chorus, they 
generally repeat the solo part. When they begin 
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to sing, in the hush of the evening, the reefers 
in the half-deck also start their sing-song, and 
the supernumeraries, in “ the round-house,” make 
what melody they can; and perhaps the mate 
comes from his little stuffy cabin, and sits on 
the booby hatch, and strums his banjo to the 
stars. I have sailed in a ship in which the mate 
was musical, and a good singer. He used to 
play the concertina every evening while he sang 
patriotic songs in a high sweet tenor voice. One 
of his songs had a chorus: 


Under the good old flag, 
Under the good old flag, 

While fighting for England, he met his death 
Under the good old flag. 


The sailors used to leave their own concerts, 
to creep as far aft as they dared, to the spare 
spars in the waist, where they could listen to 
him. The boatswain and his allies came from 
the round-house, and the reefers left the half- 
deck, where they were mixing hash, till the 
whole ship’s company was listening to the 
singer. It was something like Orpheus and the 
beasts. 

Of the songs I have heard in these sea sing- 
songs very few were beautiful. The old naval bal- 
lad of “Spanish Ladies” was sometimes sung, and 
this old song was certainly the best of all I heard. 
There are several versions of the ballad. Those 
known to me follow more or less closely the 
version quoted by Captain Marryat in his novel 
of Poor Jack. . 
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FAREWELL and adieu to you fine Spanish Ladies— 
Farewell and adieu all you Ladies of Spain— 
For we've received orders to sail for Old England 
And perhaps we shall nevermore see you again. 


ries Pt sl 


Chorus. : 
We'll rant and we'll roar like true British Sailors, 
We'll range and we'll roam over all the salt seas, 
Until we strike soundings in the Channel of Old England— 
From Ushant to Scilly ’tis thirty-five leagues. i 
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We hove our ship to when the wind was sou’west, boys, 
We hove our ship to for to strike soundings clear, 

Then we filled our main-tops’l and bore right away, boys, 
And right up the channel our course we did steer. 


Chorus—We'll rant and we'll roar, etc. 


The first land we made it is known as the Deadman, 

Next Ram Head near Plymouth, Start, Portland and Wight; 
We sailéd past Beachy, past Fairley and Dungeness, 

And then bore away for the South Foreland Light. 


Chorus—We'll rant and we'll roar, etc. 


When I was lying in a Western port, the crew 
of one of the ships at anchor formed a band, to 
perform nightly, on the forecastle head. They 
had a drum made out of an empty flour barrel, 
with canvas stretched across both ends. They 
had several triangles formed by beating marline 
spikes together. Several men performed upon the 
pannikin, or tin cup. Some had mouth-organs, 
or accordions. One had a fiddle. They had also 
a common melodeon, for which they had clubbed 
together their scanty silver. Night after night, 
when the darkness had made more palpable the 
roaring of the Pacific surf, the crew would 
gather under the stars to make music. One of 
their most popular songs was a sentimental ditty, 
sung to a sad tune. It had no chorus, properly 
speaking, but the crew repeated each stanza after 
the singer. The effect of the whole was strangely 
beautiful; for when the sailors sang, and the 
music went ringing over the bay, to the accom- 
paniment of the surf, and the cluck of water, 
the common words became noble, and the poor 
tune sweet. 
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O, I am a poor girl, 
Misfortune I know ; 
I once went a courting 
A poor sailor boy. 
I courted him early, 
By night and by day, 
But now, alas, he’s transported 
And sent far away. 


Here the band broke in with a solemn music, and 
the ballad rolled out over the sea, startling the 
seals and penguins. The penultimate line, 
which scanned indifferently, was invariably ex- 
pressed with infinite pathos. 

There was another song which they were fond 
of singing. I have heard it in various parts of 
the. world, and I think that on the whole it has 
given me more pleasure than any song I have 
ever heard. It has many stanzas, for I expect 
that many of its lovers have added to it. It is 
sometimes sung as a chanty, especially aboard 
homeward-bound ships. I can only quote a very 
little of it, for it may be that many of those who 
read it will view it without sentiment. 


Fare you well, Australian maidens, and the happy hours you 
sped, 

But we never shall forget you, nor the loving words you said. 

And the girls we leave behind us, they'll be faithful, they'll 
be true, 

As we steer our barque for England out across the waters blue. 


Rolling home, 

Rolling home, 
Rolling home across the sea ; 
Rolling home to merry England, 
Rolling home, dear land, to thee. 
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Some of the songs I have quoted seem foolish 
now that they are written down. They are not 
the sort of songs to print. They are songs to be 
sung under certain conditions, and where those 
conditions do not exist they appear out of place. 
At sea, when they are sung in the quiet dog- 
watch, or over the rope, they are the most beauti- 
ful of all songs. It is difficult to write them down 
without emotion; for they are a part of life. 
One cannot detach them from life. One cannot 
write a word of them without thinking of days 
that are over, of comrades who have long been 
coral, and old beautiful ships, once so stately, 
which are now old iron. 

Those who wish to study chanties will find 
Miss Laura Smith’s anthology, “Music of the 
Waters,” of service to them. Other collections of 
value are Dr. Ferris Tozer’s excellent “Forty 
Sailors’ Songs or Chanties ” (Boosey & Co., 2s. 6d., 
pp. 78, with music and prefatory note), and the 
smaller book, “Old Sea Chanties,” by John Brad- 
ford and Arthur Fagge (Metzler & Co., Ld., 1s., 
pp. 17). 

The authors of the latter publication have, I 
believe, produced with great success a short 
dramatic sketch, in which some half-dozen 
famous chanties are sung upon the stage. There 
are other articles on the subject to be found in 
the back numbers of The Boy’s Own Paper, The 
Cadet, and The Manchester Guardian. 

I wish to thank Dr. Ferris Tozer, and Messrs. 
Boosey & Co., for permission to quote the musical 
accompaniments of some famous chanties from 


the “ Forty Sailors’ Songs” mentioned above. 
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The Amateur Emigrants 
By THOMAS COBB 
Author of “The Friendships of Veronica,” “Mr. Papingham,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
EXPOUNDING THE SCHEME. 


“Dr. BeresrorD!” said Winifred, “I am going 
to ask you to tell me your candid opinion about 
Cuthbert! ” 

“One of the best fellows in the world,” I 
answered. 

“Mrs. Tarbolton insists that he is out of his 
mind,” she exclaimed. 

“Suppose,” I suggested with a laugh, “you 
describe the symptoms.” 

“She declares he has delusions,” said Wini- 
fred. 

“If it comes to that,” I returned, “few of us 
can get through the world without a few.” 

“I daresay you know,” she continued, “that 
Cuthbert will have full control of his money next 
week—on his twenty-fifth birthday.” 

“So you are afraid he will waste his sub- 
stance?” 

Winifred shrugged her shoulders slightly and 
threw out her hands as if that would be a matter 
of comparative unimportance. Although Cuth- 
bert Carmichael was an old friend, he had 


introduced me to his sister only a few weeks ago, 
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THE AMATEUR EMIGRANTS 


so that it had been a surprise as well as a pleasure 
to receive a somewhat urgent summons to her 
presence. At the time when Cuthbert used to 
keep me up until the small hours enlarging on his 
schemes for the regeneration of mankind, Wini- 
fred lived in the country, but on Mr. Car- 
michael’s death in her twentieth year, she had 
come to Cuthbert’s flat in the neighbourhood of 
Marylebone Road, and this was the first occasion 
on which I had seen a shadow of anxiety on her 
face, a small face with a remarkably animated 
expression, and grey eyes; Winifred was below 
the average height, fair-haired, of a slender, 
lithesome, and enticing figure. 

“This morning, for instance,” she explained, 
“Cuthbert left home at eight o’clock to inspect a 
farm in Southshire. It has been unoccupied 
more than two years, and the last tenant was a 
bankrupt. He has some extraordinary idea of 
dividing the land amongst a number of poor 
persons and of going to live in their midst by 
way of example. He dined with the Tarboltons 
the other evening and talked in such a way that 
they came to the conclusion he was mad. 
Knowing you were an old friend, Mrs. Tarbolton 
begged me to speak to you.” 

“Still, you mustn’t set an enthusiastic reformer 
down as a lunatic,” I suggested. 

“No, of course not,” she answered. “And I 
have always laughed at him until Mrs. Tar- 
bolton almost—almost made me cry.” 

“ By all means laugh on,” I urged. “No doubt, 
Cuthbert is a crank; he will always have a good 
many bees in his bonnet, and as to this latest 
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scheme, I shall make an opportunity of hearing 
more about it from the fountain head.” 

“Will you lunch with us to-morrow?” asked 
Winifred, whereupon I explained that I should 
be leaving London in a few hours’ time and it 
was arranged that I should come on my return 
that day week, when Winifred appeared brighter 
and prettier than I had ever seen her before. She 
wore a becoming light-coloured frock, and there 
were a great many flowers on the table, as well 
as champagne glasses. “To-day,” she cried, “is 
a grand occasion—no less than Cuthbert’s birth- 
day.” 

There was nothing in his appearance to lend 
force to Mrs. Tarbolton’s suspicion concerning 
his sanity. He not only looked extremely wise, 
but was always prepared with the most specious 
arguments in support of his opinions. Below 
the average height, with broad shoulders, his 
head was so large that he invariably found it 
necessary to have his hats made to order. His 
features were regular and handsome, and he wore 
a short, carefully trimmed beard, light brown 
with a suggestion of gold about it. His hair had 
a tendency to curl, and above a pair of curiously 
clear, bright blue eyes, his enormous forehead 
rose high and sheer. 

“Thank you, my dear fellow, thank you,” he 
cried, sitting down at the head of the table, as 
I wished him many happy returns of the day. 
“Five and twenty at seven o’clock this morning. 
I have just bought the freehold of a farm—about 
three hundred acres,” he added, abruptly. 

“A profitable investment?” I inquired, Wini- 
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fred’s glance warning me to show no previous 
acquaintance with his purpose. 

“Nothing could be further from my plans than 
profit—in a monetary sense,” he answered. “I 
am to take formal possession to-morrow "—— 

“In the meantime,” said Winifred, “suppose 
you serve the soup.” 

“Ah, yes,” he murmured, grasping the ladle 
in an absent-minded manner, gazing for a 
moment from this to the soup tureen, and at 
last beginning to realise what was expected of 
him. 

“Then your farm is at present unoccupied?” 
I suggested. 

“ Of course,” said Cuthbert, pausing in the con- 
sumption of his soup, “from one point of view 
it is melancholy to see such excellent land lying 
waste, but I fix my eyes on the future. In the 
place of those deserted acres, I see virgin soil; 
instead of bare fields, I see dozens of smiling 
homesteads.” 

“The smiling homesteads,” I hinted, “ will not 
spring from the ground by magic.” 

“They will, my dear fellow, they will,” he 
exclaimed with intense enthusiasm. “ Another 
year and that land will be peopled by a thriving 
race of husbandmen. One of the greatest evils 
of our time is the growth of towns at the expense 
of rural districts. And why is it? In the first 
place there is the dulness of a country life, and 
that my scheme is to remedy. Then there is 
the question of rent. What I maintain is this: 
if you say to a man: ‘Here are a few acres of 
fertile land, take them, build yourself a habita- 
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tion, till them, live upon them,’ if you say that 
to a man, you go a long way towards solving 
the problem. He will build himself a cabin ’"—— 

“May an earnest inquirer ask of what 
material?” said Winifred, with a delightful 
laugh. 

“Of the timber on the estate to be sure,” he 
returned with an air of triumph. “My dear girl, 
you must try to grasp the fundamental idea or 
you will never understand the scheme.” 

“Capital ‘S?’” cried Winifred, with a signifi- 
cant glance at the parlour maid, who at once 
removed our plates as a hint to Cuthbert to 
finish his soup. This he did in silence, and then 
the tureen was replaced by fish. 

“There is Hornby Farm,” he continued, after 
the cover was removed. “It is mine. Having 
bought the freehold, I restore it, as it were, to 
nature. Those acres are to be regarded as a 
tract of virgin soil in a newly discovered 
country.” 

“It requires a certain effort of the imagina- 
tion,” suggested Winifred. 

“Without imagination,” he said, “nothing 
important has ever been achieved since the 
beginning of the world. Suitable emigrants are 
to be provided with railway tickets to the nearest 
station ’—— 

“Where are they to be picked up?” I inquired. 

“That part of the scheme,” he explained, “I 
leave with the most perfect confidence to a friend 
of Pegge’s.” 

Pegge had formerly been in the Carmichaels’ 
service as a coachman: a man who in his time 
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had played many parts, though that of the 
schoolboy had probably been a brief one. On 
Mr. Carmichael’s death Cuthbert had set him 
up in London as a cabman, but Pegge met with 
ill luck in the matter of horses, and eventually 
lost his license through being found incapable 
on his box—a sudden attack of influenza, Cuth- 
bert insisted. 

“I look upon Pegge,” he continued, “as an 
invaluable helper. A man who can turn a hand 
to anything. Naturally I am not acquainted 
with the most desirable kind of settlers, but 
Pegge’s friend, Barker, will receive applicants, 
investigate their characters, and, as I have 
said, furnish them with railway tickets.” 

“In fact,” said Winifred, “it is to be a sort of 
game and we begin by making believe we are 
somewhere else.” 

“Who are the players?” I asked, when he 
began to carve the fowl. 

“Winifred, myself, and Miss Gingell,” he 
answered. “As I shall naturally have many 
occupations, I thought Winifred would require 
a companion. I hope,” he continued, “that I 
have made everything plain. I bought the land 
with the express purpose of restoring it to nature. 
I offer a certain portion to any respectable man 
who is prepared to till it; in fact, who is willing 
to put himself in the position of an emigrant to 
a new country.” 

“But,” I asked, “why drag the new country 
into it?” 

“ You must make an attempt to grasp my idea,” 
Cuthbert insisted. “This is what I say to my- 
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self: ‘If a man can go, for instance, to Western 
Australia, and live on the land, why, in the 
name of goodness, can’t he do the same in 
England? There will be no rent to pay, no 
charges on capital; all I require is that he shall 
act precisely as an emigrant to a fresh country.’ 
I provide tents to begin with and he will at once 
set to work to fell some trees and build a cabin 
for his family. Of course I am aware it partakes 
of the nature of an experiment: ‘’Tis not in 
mortals to command success,’ but upon my word, 
it is difficult to contemplate failure.” 

“A great deal,” I suggested, “must naturally 
depend on the kind of emigrants.” 

“There, my dear fellow, you hit the right nail 
on the head, and,” he added, as Winifred made 
another signal to the parlour maid, “I have not 
the least hesitation in trusting Pegge.” 

“TI am afraid,” said Winifred, “that Pegge is 
an old soldier.” 

“Yes, he has been in the army and also in the 
police force. A man of remarkable versatility! 
As regards the emigrants, I have made my in- 
tentions perfectly clear. The preference is to be 
given to steady, industrious, single men ’"—— 

“How are they to be fed?” I suggested. 

“TI provide them with land, tools, seeds,” he 
answered. 

“Seeds require time to grow, you understand! ” 

“Of course, my dear fellow, of course,” he 
said, “but in the meantime, every emigrant will 
naturally come provided with certain necessaries 
of life. That is one of the conditions, and also a 
test of frugality.” 
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Winifred’s eyes sought my own with a mute 
interrogation as to what I thought about Cuth- 
bert’s sanity now, and in truth, the scheme 
seemed mad enough. 

“When is the experiment to begin?” I asked. 

“To-day week,” he returned. “A pity you 
can’t come to witness its success!” Glancing at 
Winifred, I saw that her eyes were fixed on her 
plate, while her cheeks had become suddenly 
crimson. 

“If you were to press me a little, I might make 
an effort,” I said. 

“That would be magnificent,” cried Cuthbert, 
resting his forearms lightly on the edge of the 
table as he leaned forward slowly paring an 
apple. “Apart from other considerations, the 
presence of a medical man might prove an 
inestimable advantage. Within a few days of 
our arrival, we may be followed by fifty or 
sixty emigrants—and some may bring their 
families. Although everything is to be con- 
ducted exactly as if we had just landed in a 
new country, I can’t remain blind to my 
responsibilities. Children may be born. A 
man inexperienced in felling trees may fracture 
a limb. But, no doubt, you would have to 
rough it!” 

“I place myself entirely in your hands.” 

“Thank you, Beresford,” he exclaimed. “Such 
spare clothes as are required, I intend to carry 
in a haversack, although Winifred cannot be 
persuaded to dispense with a portmanteau. It 
is a two hours and a half journey from Victoria, 


then a delightful walk for three or four miles 
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chiefly across fields. We shall travel by the 
12.48 train to-day week.” 

At this point, Winifred rose from her chair, 
and when I returned to the table after shutting 
the door, Cuthbert re-filled his glass and passed 
the wine. 

“Success to the scheme!” he said, and we 
drank to the toast in solemn silence. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EMIGRATION. 


“By the bye,” I remarked, as Cuthbert set 
down his glass, “I hope my presence won’t be 
inconvenient to Miss Carmichael ?” 

“Not at all, not at all; in fact Winifred has felt 
the greatest interest in you for some time.” 

“I suppose she has heard you talk about old 
days,” I suggested, not without gratification. 

“You see,” he explained, “I told her about 
your terrible disappointment four or five years 
ago. What a state of mind you were in! Wini- 
fred said it was as good as a romance!” 

As a matter of fact, I sincerely wished that 
Cuthbert had possessed more discretion than to 
force it on the attention of a sister, who at that 
time could scarcely have reached her seventeenth 
year. But about five years ago, just after I left 
Guy’s, I had become affianced to Felicia Smith- 
son, whom memory still continued to paint as 
one of the most charming women in the world. 
It was Felicia who took the initiative and put an 
end to our relationship, shortly afterwards 


uniting herself to Hankey of the Bengal Staff 
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Corps, who left her a widow at the end of 
eighteen months of happy married life. 

Time having proved beneficent, I was able to 
look back without regret, if not absolutely with- 
out emotion, while during the last few weeks I 
had gathered sufficient boldness to look forward 
to something vastly different. But my dis- 
appointment had been painfully acute for a 
period, and imagining the gusto with which 
Cuthbert had repeated my lamentations, I wished 
it had been possible to tell my own story when 
the proper time arrived. 

The glorious weather of those last April days 
lent a fresh enticement to the prospect of emigra- 
tion, but although I met Winifred two or three 
times during the intervening week, it proved 
impossible to learn many fresh details. She 
admitted uncertainty regarding Cuthbert’s plans, 
inclining, however, to the notion that we should 
lead a kind of picnic life with an agreeable old 
farm-house for headquarters. 

In the meantime, Cuthbert was seldom at 
home. He made frequent journeys to the Stores 
and drew freely on his newly acquired fortune. 
Going to the flat the evening before our exodus, 
I found him in a state of extreme excitement, 
Miss Gingell having just arrived. Being haunted 
by a dread of missing the train, he had insisted 
that she should sleep at Gibraltar Mansions, 
whither she had been driven in a four-wheeled 
cab, with the enormous trunk which at present 
blocked the hall. 

Miss Emma Gingell had once been Winifred’s 
governess. At the age of forty, she now found 
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pupils increasingly difficult to obtain, while 
diplomacy was necessary to administer help 
without wounding her pride. Tall, erect, and 
angular, she wore a veil which reached just 
below her rather prominent nose. Her manner 
was calm and unflurried, her face remarkably 
placid: broad at the top and pointed at the chin 
—a heart-shaped face, with pale blue eyes and 
a small, thin-lipped mouth. Although inexpen- 
sively clad, she had done her utmost this 
evening; her dress being of shiny black silk 
with one deep flounce round the skirt, and a 
black velvet jacket, faded and shabby, trimmed 
with glistening beads in a Greek key pattern. 

Standing in the middle of the dining-room, she 
held in one hand a square cardboard box, and 
in the other a reticule, an oblong brown paper 
parcel protruding beneath her left arm. Her 
face wore an expression of amusing bewilder- 
ment whilst Cuthbert discoursed upon emigrants, 
pioneers, and settlers and the absolute necessity 
of limiting their luggage on the voyage to a new 
country; Winifred regarding me with merry 
eyes, although she did her utmost to keep a 
grave mouth. 

“Apart from other considerations,” said Cuth- 
bert, “Hornby Farm is four miles from the 
nearest station, and as we shall be compelled to 
walk, Dr. Beresford and I are contenting our- 
selves with a haversack apiece, and I hoped that 
you and Winifred would be able to pack all your 
things in my kit bag.” 

In the end Winifred led Miss Gingell out of the 
room in a far from contented state of mind, but 
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presumably Emma yielded to necessity, as the 
kit bag comprised all her luggage (with the 
exception of the reticule) when we met at Victoria 
Station the following morning. For my own 
part, I had hit on the ingenious plan of bringing 
a thick, loose Ulster coat with four capacious 
pockets, in one of which was bestowed two 
pounds of tobacco, in another a pair of boots, in 
the third, with difficulty I had squeezed a pyjama 
suit and a flannel shirt, and in the fourth, by 
dint of painstaking compression, a blazer, some 
hair brushes and a jar of boot cream. My jacket 
pockets also bulged rather noticeably, while the 
haversack could scarcely have been fuller. 

During the tedious journey Cuthbert displayed 
the highest spirits, and Winifred had obviously 
made up her mind to look only at the brightest 
side of things. While he explained the admir- 
able manner in which Pegge and his colleague 
Barker were seconding his own efforts, Emma 
gazed at his flushed, excited face with obvious 
bewilderment, and on alighting at last at the 
remote village station, lost no time in going to 
the booking office, and so out to the road, where 
we found her a few minutes later staring right 
and left by turns, probably in the vain hope of 
discovering some kind of vehicle to save the four 
miles’ walk. 

It was nearly three o’clock and the sun shone 
brightly, although a few clouds were visible 
towards the south-west. 

“Now,” cried Cuthbert, with his haversack at 
his left hip, and the drab kit bag in his right 
hand, “we follow this lane for a little over a 
mile and then turn into the fields.” 
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A short distance from the railway station the 
banks were gay with dog violets and cuckoo 
flower. Over the low hedges we could see some 
larches in their fresh vivid green. Larks sang 
above the fields and a cuckoo cried in the dis- 
tance. Always slightly in advance, Cuthbert 
whistled in the lightness of his heart as he carried 
the bag a mile or more, then abruptly dropped 
it to the ground as he stopped to open a black, 
five-barred gate. 

“T must say,” exclaimed Emma Gingell, sitting 
down on the bag with her shoes far apart and 
the reticule on her knee, “that I should feel 
thankful for a cup of tea.” 

“Food,” answered Cuthbert, leaning against 
the gate, “is of comparatively little importance. 
Shelter is our first consideration, though even 
that doesn’t much matter,” he added cheerfully, 
“if only the rain holds off.” 

She stared at him somewhat reproachfully as 
she rose and we all entered a small strip of 
undulating wood, which had evidently been 
recently cleared. Here and there were patches 
of bluebells, and Winifred added a few to the 
bunch of primroses she had already gathered. 
Duty seemed now to compel me to take a turn at 
the kit bag, with which and the heavy overcoat 
I toiled over the rutted, uneven ground until we 
reached a stile on our right. As we followed an 
inclining field path, Cuthbert presently indicated 
a high clump of distant fir trees, as marking a 
definite stage of our journey to Hornby Farm. 

“T sincerely trust it is not much farther,” said 
Emma. 
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“Not much more than a mile,” was the answer. 
“Certainly not more than a mile and a half.” 

“Because,” she exclaimed, “for all I can see, 
we might as well be in the middle of a prairie.” 

It was true that the fields had now a deserted, 
neglected appearance which suggested that we 
were entering upon Cuthbert’s newly acquired 
property. 

“That is the beauty of it,” he said with a great 
deal of suppressed enthusiasm. “It zs like a 
prairie, and nothing could possibly promise 
better for our success! ” 

“T don’t think,” I remarked at Winifred’s side, 
“that Miss Gingell can be described as an ideal 
emigrant.” 

“Poor Emma!” answered Winifred. “Cuth- 
bert insisted that I must have a chaperon, and 
I could not think of anyone else. Her poverty 
rather than her will consented.” 

“Even then, you don’t appear to have given 
her any very circumstantial account of our 
prospects.” 

“How could I?” she demanded. “I have only 
the very vaguest idea myself. I. can only hope 
for the best,” she added, as we began to ascend 
the hill towards the fir trees. Here by common 
consent we stopped, and with a sense of relief 
I dropped the bag. Field after field lay spread 
out before us, interspersed by woods and here 
and there a narrow stream, gleaming in the after- 
noon sunshine. But scarcely any human habi- 
tation was to be seen, the only sign of life being 
rooks, black against some drab stubble. 

“One might almost imagine,” cried Winifred, 
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“that this land had not been touched since Adam 
delved.” 

“No one can pretend that it bears the slightest 
resemblance to the Garden of Eden,” retorted 
Emma. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Cuthbert, with a burst of 
enthusiasm, “a little while and you will see 
the land covered by dozens of cabins "—— 

“Cabins!” said Emma, “cabins! Thank good- 
ness, at least, we are not ona ship. Though we 
might almost as well be walking on the seashore, 
with one’s shoes so full of stones.” 

“Imagine you’re a pilgrim,” suggested Wini- 
fred, cheerfully. “For my part, I hope we may 
soon reach the shrine.” 

“Not much farther,” said Cuthbert, lifting the 
kit bag on to his right shoulder, and leading the 
way down the other side of the hill, across some 
waste land, through a gate, and some more 
meadows until we drew near a.second slope 
almost covered by a brilliant mass of gorse. At 
the top of this smaller hill we halted in the 
welcome shade of several old beech trees, and a 
few minutes later Cuthbert led us round the 
group, shifting the bag on to his left shoulder 
as he once more came to a standstill. 

“There,” he cried, extending his free arm, and 
pointing to a cluster of buildings a short distance 
below, “there is Hornby Farm. We shall find 
Pegge waiting to welcome us.” 

“Well,” said Emma, with a profound sigh, “I 
don’t think I ever felt so thankful at the sight 
of a house in my life.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Despair 
By SHEILA DESMOND 


Dark is the pathway, dark is the moorland, 
Dark is my life as a wild, wintry sea, 

Storm-tossed and desolate, lone and despairing— 
Mother of Heaven, have pity on me! 


Deep is the hill-pool, deep the clear water 
Rocked in its peaceful breast, rest waits for me, 


Hauntingly night and day croon the low ripples 
Mother of Heaven, have pity on me! 


See how the water gleams, kissed by the moon- 
beams; 
Hark! to the song it sings, “ Haste and be free, 
Free from the anguish, the bitter heart-sorrow.’— 
Mother of Heaven, have mercy on me! 





